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From the North British Review. 

1. The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. 
With Life, Critical Dissertation, and 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. GrorcE 
Gurittan, 2vols. Edinburgh, James 
Nichol. 1854... 

2. The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. 
Edited, with .Memoir and Notes, by 
Rosert Bett. 8vo. London, John 
W. Parker & Son. 1855. 

Tnroven either of these editions of Butler’s 
Poetical Works the new generation of book- 
buyers and readers have a good opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a writer who, 
though two hundred years have elapsed since 
he lived, is still, in some respects, unique in 
our literature. The age is passed, indeed, in 
which any one would be likely to take But- 
ler’s poems, as some rough country gentle- 
man, of last century, is said to have done, 
as his sole literary companion and general 
cabinet of wisdom ; and most readers who 
have reached their climacteric have already a 
copy of Butler on their shelves, and have 
pretty well made up their minds as to what 
the’ man was, and as to the amount of service 
for any good purpose that is still to be got 
out of him. Young fellows, however, who 
have to complete their education, cannot do 
so without at least dipping into Hudibras; 
and, besides, the farther an old author such 
as Butler recedes into the past, and the more 
the miscellany of things interposed between 
him and us is increased by the advance of 
time, the less of him remains vital, and the 
more nearly is he reduced to his true and 
permanent essence. And hence— not alone 
for the sake of the young fellows in question 
—may it be worth while to devote a few 
pages to what otherwise might be thought a 
somewhat fusty subject. If Dryden, Addison, 
Swift, and Foote, are deemed worthy of re- 
suscitation, even in the midst of a war with 
Russia, and a hundred other grave contempo- 
rary matters, who will have the heart to object 

to an hour’s gossip about old Samuel Butler 

' _ One peculiarity about Butler, as one of our 

British authors, is that he was fifty years of 

age before he was so much as heard of by his 

contemporaries. He was born in 1612, and 
it was not till the end of 1662 that the first 
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part of Hudibras was given to the world. 
This is the more remarkable when we remem- 
ber through what a busy age of literary pro- 
duction Butler thus contrived to remain silent, 
He had twenty-eight clear years of life before 
the outbreak of the Civil Wars — years dur- 


ing which he might actually, as a young man, ®% - ” 
have welcomed into print the last literary (= ~ °| 


performances of such surviving veterans of 
the Elizabethan age as Ben Jonson, Donne, 
Drayton, Chapman, and Ford; but though 
other young Englishmen of this time, such as 
Waller, Davenant, Suckling, Milton, Denham, 
and Cowley, made good their entrance into 
literature before these giants of the elder gen- 
eration had finally quitted the stage, Butler 
saw theni vanish without so much as attempt- 
ing to put himself in any other relation to 
them than that of an ordinary reader. Then 
came the period of the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth, coinciding with all that por- 
tion of Butler’s life which elapsed between 
his twenty-ninth and his forty-ninth year. 
This period, being one of turmoil and politi- 
cal excitement, as well ag of Puritan govern- 
ment, was not so favorable to the purer kinds 
of literary production, i. e., to’ imaginative 
and calm speculative or historical literature, 
as the age which it had succeeded. Still it 
had an ample literature, peculiar to itself — 
a literature, at least, of satire und incessant. 
theological and political discussion ; and; in 
one way or another, some at home and others 
in exile, such writers as Hobbes, Herrick, Izaak 
Walton, and the dramatist Shirley, all’ of 
whom had been past middle age before the 
civil wars began, and such younger writers 
as Waller, Davenant, Suckling, Milton, Den- 
ham, and Cowley, who, as has just been 
mentioned, had taken their degree in litera- 
ture before the same revolutiouary outburst, 
continued, during the era of Puritan ascend- 
ency, to stand before the world as active men 
of letters. Shirley, poor fellow, his source 
of livelihood cut off by the suppression of the 
stage in 1642, had gone into the country to 
teach’a school and live on his reputation ag 
an ex-dramatist ; Herrick, ejected from his 
charge in Devonshire, as ‘not being the kind 
of clergyman that a Puritan government 
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could tolerate, was probably humming over 
his old songs and fancies and writing new 
ones to amuse his leisure in some cottage 
near his old parish ; Hobbes was abroad, 
teaching mathematics to Charles II. in his 
exile, and writing his ‘‘ Leviathan” and 
other works, which he afterwards came over 
to England to publish; Waller, Davenant, 
Denham, and Cowley, also lived abroad as roy- 
alist exiles, till towards the endof Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, when they. were permitted to 

turn and write as much as they chose, and 
when Waller, at least, thought it wise to 
make his peace with Cromwell and become 
one of his panegyrists; Suckling had died 
almost at the beginning of his royal master’s 
troubles ; Izaak Waltdn, having quitted his 
cloth-shop, in Chancery Lane, in 1644, was 
dividing his time between fishing, the prepara- 
tion of his book on that art, and pious recol- 
lections of Donne, Hooker, Wotton, and other 
good men whom he had known before the 
king’s head had been cut off; and, lastly, 
Milton, the true literary representative of 
Puritanism and the Commonwealth, though 
he had forsaken for the time the softer muse 
of his youth, was still conspicuously at work, 
shaking the very soul of Royalism and Prel- 
acy, by his noble prose treatises in defence 
of the Revolution and its leaders. Nay, there 
were others, not mentioned in the above list, 
whose literary career began, or was continued, 
during the stormy period of the Common- 
wealth. The manhood of the great Jeremy 
Taylor corresponds with this period, which he 
did not long survive; Richard Baxter, and 
other non-conforming divines, became famous 
during it; the quaint Fuller then penned 
many of his writings; the philosophic Sir 
Thomas Browne, calm as a mollusc in the 
midst of the social perturbations, was pursu- 
ing his fantastic speculations in his study at 
Norwich ; the vagabond trooper Cleveland, 
now abroad with his Royalist associates, and 
now risking his neck in England, was inditing 
his racketty squibs against the Roundheads, 
with especial reference to that grand topic of 
fun with all the satirists of his party, Oliver’s 
copper nose ; and Milton’s friend, honést An- 
drew Marvell, had at least given evidence to 
those who knew him of his capacity of writing 
well on the other side. Yet, in the midst of 
all this cross-fire of writings from Royalists 
and Puritans, from poets and philosophers, 
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their exile in France and Holland, we hear 
not a word of any publication pro or con, in 
verse or in prose, bearing the name of Samuel 
Butler. It was not till after the Restoration 
that — amid the general gathering of the old 
wits from their haunts, around thé throne of 
Charles II., and the sudden crop of new and 
younger wits evoked by the license afforded 
to dramatic riot and all that had hitherto been 
repressed — the face or the name of Butler 
emerged to challenge notice. 

Of course it cannot be that Butler was pos- 
itively idle with his pen all this time. He 
was not heard of as a writer prior to 1662, 
but the man who then came forth with such 
a poem as the first part of Hudibras must 
have had a good deal of quiet practice before- 
hand in the art of putting his thoughts on pa- 
per. It becomes of some importance, therefore, 
to find out, if possible, at what point in that 
obscure period in Butler's life which elapsed 
before the Restoration, the literary impulse 
first seized him, what was the precise nature 
of that impulse, and what were the circum- 
stances which retarded so long the public ex- 
hibition of his talent. For this purpose let 
us glance at the little that is known of this 
portion of his life. 

Butler was the son of a substantial farmer 
in Worcestershire. He received a very good 
school education at the Cathedral school of 
Worcester, under a master who had a consid- 
erable reputation in his day for turning out 
pupils who afterwards became distinguished. 
It is not certainly known whether he was sent 
to either of the Universities. There is ao 
vague account of his having been at Cam- 
bridge, and there isa still more vague account 
of his having been at Oxford ; but Mr. Bell 
is disposed, and we think justly, to believe 
that neither account is correct, and that But- 
ler never received any university education. If 
he was at either of the Universities, however, 
we can well suppose that it was not then or 
there that he began to write verses. It is 
easy to see, from the nature of his writings, 
after he did become a writer, that he never 
could have had anything about him of that 
overflowing productive disposition, that rich 
imitative instinct, which belongs to the young 
sons of Apollo, and which made his contem- 
poraries, Milton and Cowley, poets even in 
their teens. Milton, a fond disciple at college 
of all that was best in classical as well as in 





from Englishmen at home and Englishmen in 


modern poetry, was already himself a writer 
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of sweet verse ; and Cowley was but a flow- 
ing-haired child when, meeting with Spenser's 
“‘ Faery Queene,” the imitative impulse seized 
him, and he began to lisp in numbers, — 


“¢ The Muses did young Cowley raise ; 
They stole him from his nurse’s arms, 
Fed him with sacred love of praise, 
And taught him all their hg 


A much tougher subject, if we guess aright, 
was young Butler, and not the kind of infant 
for any Muse to dandle. ‘When but a 
boy,”? says Aubrey, ‘‘ he would make obser- 
vations and reflections on everything one 
said or did, and censure it to be either well 
or ill ;”? and, wherever Aubrey got his infor- 
mation, it has a singular smack of truth about 
it. Not a flowing-haired poetic child of the 
Cowley, stamp at all, mildly stealing away 
from his companions into the fields to read, 
but a decidedly hard-headed if not stubby- 
haired boy, keeping uncomfortably near to 

ple when they were talking, and ‘‘ censur- 
ing things to be either well or ill; ’’ such, 
even without Aubrey’s hint, but merely on 
the principle of the boy being father to the 
man, should we have conceived young Butler 
to have been in his school-days. If he did 
go to college he’doubtless made the most of 
his time there, and read books and acquired 
knowledge assiduously, as would become a 
sensible farmer’s son, receiving education at 
some expense to his family ; but to Spenser’s 
‘* Faery Queene,” and all that class of influ- 
ences, we suspect he would have presented a 
cuticle of greater resistance than either Mil- 
ton or Cowley did. In short, if he was at 
the University, we can well believe that he 


‘left it without ever having perpetrated verse 


at all, or at least anything more than a few 
lines of such hard downright doggrel as 
would not matter much one way or another. 
He may, however, have written good sound 
prose, of a quality quite sufficient for his pur- 
poses as a scholar. 

According to the very scanty notices that 
remain, that period of Butler’s life which 
extends from his early youth till after the 
Restoration, is to be considered as dividing 
itself into three parts. First of all} from his 
early youth onwards, for an uncertain num- 
ber of years, but probably till about 1639, 
when he would be twenty-seven years of age, 
we find him acting as clerk in the service of 
Thomas Jeffries, of Earl’s Croombe, a flour- 
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ishing Justice of Peace in his native county 
of Worcestershire. While in this service he 
is said to have had some thoughts of turning 
painter ; and, as late as the middle of last 
century, there were some portraits and other 
pictures at Earl’s Croombe which were said 
to have been painted by Butler during his 
residence there. They do not seem to have 
been worth much ; and, though Butler kept 
up his taste for the art in after-life so as to 
become acquainted with Samuel Cooper, the 


first English portrait-painter of his day, his 


own practice in it was probably never more 
than that of an amateur. There was more 
feasibility in the plan which he is said also 
to have entertained about this time of becom- 
ing a lawyer, or at least a country attorney ; 
and, as evidence of some such intention, there 
is not only a tradition of his having entered 
himself at Gray’s Inn, but also the fact of 
his having left behind him among his papers 
a syllabus of Coke upon Littleton, drawn up 
in law French in his own handwriting. 
Not even to the dignity of an independent 
country attorney, however, was Butler to be 
promoted. From being law-clerk to the 
Worcestershire Justice of Peace, we find him 
—through what intermediate stages of 
amateur portrait-painting, and law-student- 
ship, is unknown — transferred to a superior 
situation, as secretary, or the like, in the 
household of the Countess of Kent, at Wrest, 
in Bedfordshire. Here, besides leisure to 
amuse himself with painting and music, he 
had the advantage of an excellent library, 
and of the conversation of the learned Sel- 
den, then steward of the Countess’s estate, 
and, according to Aubrey’s account, privately 
married to her. It is this circumstance of 
Selden’s being domesticated at Wrest at the 
time of Butler’s service there that enables 
us to form a guess as to dates. Mr. Bell, 
finding that Selden spent the Parliamentary 
recess of the year 1628 at the Earl of Kent’s 
seat in Wrest, employing himself in the prep- 
aration of his work on the Arundel marbles, 
assigns that year as the probable date of 
Butler’s admission into the Countess’ ser- 
vice. This supposition seems quite unten- 
able. Butler would then have been only 
sixteen years of age, and there would be no 
room at all for his prior service at Earl’s 
Croombe, not to speak of his painting and 
other occupations attributed to him while 
there. It seems more natural to suppose, 
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as we have done, that he did not leave Earl’s 
Croombe for Wrest till about the year 1639 ; 
in which year, as Mr. Bell himself informs us, 
Selden, by the death of the Earl of Kent, 
became permanently domesticated in the 
household of the Countegs at Wrest, and 
that on a more intimate footing than when 
the Earl had been alive. The fact that But- 
Jer is always represented by his biographers 
as having entered the service of the Countess 
of Kent, seems to confirm this ; and in other 
respects it accords with the facts. If Butler 
*did enter this service in 1639, when he was 
in his twenty-eighth year, he may have 
remained in it till 1651, in which year the 
Countess died, leaving Selden her executor 
and part-heir; and still there would be 
ample time left for a third and different ser- 
vice which Butler is said to have discharged 
before the Restoration—namely, that of 
secretary or general man of business to Sir 
Samuel Luke of Cople Hoo, in the same 
county of Bedfordshire. Sir Samuel was one 
of the leading Presbyterians of the county, 
and a Justice of Peace. He had been a 
Colonel in the Parliamentary army during 
the Civil Wars, and Member in the Long 
Parliament for Bedfordshire ; and, though 
with others of the Presbyterian leaders, he 
had shrunk back from the extreme proceed- 
ings of the Parliament about the time of the 
King’s death, and had, in consequence, been 
one of those members whom the army lead- 
ers and Independents “secluded ”’ about this 
time from farther attendance in the House, 
he yet appears to have retained his zeal in 
the general cause of the Revolution, and to 
have been an active magistrate in Bedford- 
shire under Cromwell’s government. The 
precise nature of Butler’s duties in his ser- 
vice cannot be known ; but if he entered it 
after 1651, when the Civil Wars in England 
were over, and the Commonwealth was an 
established fact, they may very well have 
been such as a secretary, though of Royalist 
connections and sentiments himself, might 
consistently enough discharge for a Presby- 
terian master. As to the duration of this 
service, however, we are totally uninformed. 
We have assumed it to have begun in 1651, 
and it may have continued till 1660 or there- 
abouts —i. e., through the period of the first 
Rump, and the Protectorships of Cromwell 
and his son Richard, down to the confusions 
of the second Rump and Monk’s intrigues 
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immediately antecedent to the King’s recall. 
When the King had returned, it would be 
natural, amid the general change of system, 
for Presbyterian knights and county magis- 
trates to sink into comparative idleness and 
obscurity, and for their secretaries, especially 
if of Royalist connections, to look about for 
other situations. 

Such is the meagre outline, with which 
we must be content, of the first forty-eight 
years of Butler’s life. _ It is possible, indeed, 
that farther research might disclose addi- 
tional facts, or at least verify or disprove the 
conjectures we have ventured to make as to 
the dates of such facts as are known. 
Meanwhile, what concerns us is to ascertain, 
if possible, at what point in the life, as thus 
laid out, Butler first felt his vocation to liter- 
ature, and first secretly practised the talent 
which was afterwards to make him famous. 
Now, if our chronology is correct, we have 
little hesitation in saying that it was some- 
where in what we have represented as the 
middle portion of his adult life prior to the 
Restoration — that is, during his service with 
the Countess of Kent at Wrest, in Bedford- 
shire, from 1639 to 1651. 

We found this opinion on the evidence 
afforded by what remains of his writings, in 
addition to Hudibras. Of all these writings 
— whether those included in the ‘‘ Genuine 
Remains,”’ published from the actual manu- 
scripts by Mr. Thyer of Manchester in 1759, 
and which are indubitably authentic, or such 
other casual pieces in prose or verse, not in- 
cluded among these, as there is any probable 
ground for believing to have been really his 
— there is not one which we can ascertain to 
have been published prior to 1660, or, at all 
events, to 1659, if indeed any one of them 
was published prior to Hudibras itself in 1663. 
But, though none of them was certainly pub- 
lished before this period, there are one or two 
of them which were certainly written before 
it. Among these, the earliest to which we 
can assign a probable date is a piece of rude 
doggrel, calling itself a ‘‘ Ballad,” and seem- 
ingly meant as a squib against Cromwell, 
about the time of his military successes and 
paramoun{ influence in the kingdom, just 
before the King’s death. It occurs among 
Thyer’s “‘ Genuine Remains,”’ where it is 
printed from the manuscript. Here is a 
specimen, part of a portrait, which must be 





supposed to be that of Cromwell : 
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‘His face is round and decent 
As is your dish or platter, 
On which there grows 
A thing like a nose, 
But, indeed, it is no such matter. 
‘* On both sides of th’ aforesaid 
Are eyes, but th’ are not matches, 
On which there are 
To be seen two fair 
And large well-grown mustaches. 
** Now this with admiration 
Does all beholders strike, 
That a beard should grow 
Upon a thing’s brow — 
Did ye ever see the like ¢ 
‘* He has no skull, ’tis well known 
To thousands of beholders ; 
Nothing but a skin 
Does keep his brains in 
From running about his shoulders.’’ 


And so on, through a score or so of stan- 
zas more, the last of which, containing an 
allusion to the King and Parliament as both 
still extant, and to the civil wars as still rag- 
ing, enables one to assign the year 1648, or 
thereby, as the probable date of the compo- 
sition. Such as it is, it is the first-authentic 
piece from Butler’s pen that remains to us ; 
and that which comes nearest to it in point 
of time is a short prose tract, entitled ‘‘ The 
Case of King Charles I. truly stated,”’ orig- 
inally published from the manuscript in 1691, 
by an anonymous editor, after Butler’s death, 
and reprinted by Thyer. This tract is in 
the form of a reply to a pamphlet, entitled 
‘King Charles’ Case, or an Appeal to all 
Rational Men concerning his Trial,’’ prepared 
by John Cook, Master of Gray’s Inn, soli- 
citor to the Parliament in the proceedings 
against the King, and afterwards executed as 
one of the chief regicides. The pamphlet 
was put in circulation with others after the 
King’s death, in defence of the policy of the 
Commonwealth leaders; and Butler appears 
to have tried his hand at writing an answer, 
with the intention of publishing it some time 
or other. He never did so, however, dnd it 
was found among his papers. It may be 
assumed to have been written some time be- 
tween 1649 and 1654, the anonymous editor 
of 1691 speaking of it as having been ‘‘ penned 
about forty years since.’’ Next, in point of 
certain date, among Butler’s remains, is a 
piece of doggrel similar in style to that above 
quoted, entitled, ‘‘ A Ballad about the Par- 
liament which deliberated about making Oli- 


ver King.”’ It begins : 
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** As close as & goose 
Sat a Parliament House 
To hatch the royal gull ; 
After much fiddle-faddle, 
The egg proved addle, 
And Oliver came forth Noll.’’ 

The topic of this piece of doggrel fixes its 
date at about 1656-1657, when the propriety 
of Oliver’s exchanging the title of Protector 
for that of King was a matter of general dis- 
cussion. Butler, among others, had his no- 
tions on the subject, of which he relieved 
himself, for his own satisfaction, or probably 
for the amusement of those about him, as 
above. After the death of Cromwell, and 
amid the confusions of Richard’s brief Protec- 
torate and the second Rump, there was less 
reason for reserve in such expressions of opin- 
ion ; and, accordingly, during the year im- 
mediately preceding the Restoration, Butler’s 
pen seems to have been somewhat busy. Be- 
sides other scraps, there is one prose piece of 
some length, the composition of which may 
be certainly attributed to the year 1659-1660, 
though it remained unpublished till after- 
wards. This piece consists of ‘‘ Two Speeches 
made in the Rump-Parliament when it was 
restored by the Officers of the Army in the 
year 1659,” the said speeches being mock- 
harangues, invented by Butler, and put, the 
one into the mouth of an old Presbyterian 
member of the House, who is indignant at 
all that has been done by the Army during 
the last ten years; and the other into the 
mouth of an Independent, or Army-man, who 
hates the Presbyterians. The composition 
is one of some vigor; and the writer makes 
the two debaters abuse each other, very much 
as Hudibras and Ralph do in the poem, only in 
sober earnest, and so as to produce an impres- 
sion unfavorable both to a continuance of mil- 
tary rule or Independency, and to a revival 
of mere Parliamentary government without a 
royal head. Had the pamphlet been published, 
it would really have done some service in the 
cause of the Restoration, while that question 
was being. debated, and Monk’s intentions 
were uncertain. It is evident, in short, that 
Butler took a great interest in that question ; 
and it is possible that, though the composi- 
tlon just mentioned was not printed, he may 
about this time have contributed other pieces 
of a political tenor which did find their way 
into circulation. 

The result of this brief investigation is, that 





it was not till about the 37th year of Butler’s 
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age, and when, according to our chronology, 
he was in the service of the Countess of Kent, 
at her seat in Bedfordshire, that he began to 
use his pen for anything like a literary pur- 
pose, and that from that time he used it only 
sparingly, in occasional pieces of verse and 
of prose satire against the Puritans, till about 
the eve of the Restoration, when, being then 
in Sir Samuel Luke’s service in the same 
county of Bedfordshire, or just about to quit 
that service, he found himself a sufficiently ex- 
pert writer to wish to appear as such, and 
capable not only of throwing off political 
pamphlets suited for the time, but also of 
planning and preparing a burlesque poem of 
some length. 

This account, probable on external grounds, 
corresponds with the impression we have of 
Butler’s character. Always a shrewd, indus- 
trious, and reading man, with a quantity of 
grim crabbed satire in him, which may have 
come out in his talk, he was evidently, as we 
have already said, not one of that class of 
writers who, like Milton and Cowley, take 
naturally from their childhood to literary 
effort, as ducklings do to the water. He 
could always, we have no doubt, write excel- 
lent business-prose ; but he may have been 
comparatively advanced in life before the idea 
occurred to him of breaking up this business 
prose, and enriching it, and fining it, and 
putting all his wit, and force, and power of 
learned allusion into it, so as to fit it for the 
purposes of literature. Much more may it 
have required a distinct stimulus from without 
to put the idea into his head of rising above 
his prose altogether and becoming a poet. 
Such a stimulus he found at last in the un- 
usual social and political incidents of his time 
acting on his long constitutional and acquired 
antipathy to the Puritans. It was antipathy 
to the Puritans that caused Butler in middle 
life, at a time when he was probably known 
by his Bedfordshire neighbors only as a hard- 
headed and somewhag crusty and eccentric 
man of business, to become an author and a 
poet. He was not the only man who was s0 
affected. Denham, in a mock-address, in the 
name of the poets of England, to the Long 
Parliament, declares that one effect of their 
proceedings had been to make the whole na- 
tion, including King Charles himself, poets. 
The drift of this lame conceit is, that the Par- 
liament had made at least one of the incentives 


to poetry, namely, poverty, general enough 
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throughout the kingdom. 


In 8 somewhat 
different sense, Denham’s conceit may be taken 


as true. If there was less of poetry proper 
in England in that age of social convulsion, 
there was more of that kind of poetry which 
consists in social and political allusion put into _ 
verse. Balked of any more effective way of 

giving vent to their hatred of the Puritans, 

the Royalists took their revenge in abundance 

of satirical squibs and ballads. Just as now 

we sometimes see a shrewd middle-aged citizen, 

or country-squire, who never suspected him- 

self of any literary tendency, suddenly moved 

by his interest in some controversy to write to 

the newspapers, or perhaps to pen a pamphlet, 

and by that one fatal act parting with his 

liberty forever after, and selling himself, body 

and soul, to the printer’s devil, so it was then. 

Rough old cavaliers, rather shaky in their 

syntax, furbished it up for the occasion, that 

they might have a slap at the Roundheads 

one way if they could not have it in another; 

and fellows who had never found the legiti- 
mate source of poetical inspiration at twenty 

in their mistress’s eyebrow, were inspired at 

last, at forty, by Oliver Cromwell’s nose. If 

a sample is wanted, take the following, two 

scraps from a mountain of similar stuff : 


** Cromwell wants neither wardrobe nor 
armour ; his face is natural buff, and his skin 
may furnish him with a rusty coat-of-mail. You 
would think he had been christened in a lime-pit, 
and tanned alive ; but his countenance still con- 
tinues mangy. Wecry out against superstition, 
and yet we worship a piece of wainscot, and idol- 
ize an unblanched almond. Certainly ’tis no 
human visage, but the emblem of a mandrake, 
one scarce handsome enough to have been the 
progeny of Hecuba, had she whelped him.””— 
Pamphlet of the year 1649. 


‘* Of all professions in the town, 

The brewer’s trade hath gained renown ; 
His liquor reaches up to the crown, — 
Which nobody can deny. 

‘* He scorneth all laws and martial stops, 
But whips an army as round as tops, 
And cuts off his foes as ‘thick as hops, — 

Which nobody can deny. 


‘* He dives for riches down to the bottom, 
And cries, ‘ My masters,’ when he has got em, 
‘ Let every tub stand upon his own bottom,’— 
Which nobody can deny.’’ 
— Song of 1651-1658. 


Tt was certainly no arrogance in Butler, 
even if he had never written anything before, 
to think that he could do better than this. 
The main qualification — that of positive irre- 
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concilable dislike to the Puritans, and their 
whole mode of thought, speech, and action — 
he had in perfection. No one can understand 
Butler who fails distinctly to conceive this. 
His antipathy to the Puritans jn all their 
branches and denominations, from the most 
moderate Presbyterian to the most fanatical 
sectary and Fifth-monarchy man, was no as- 
sumed feeling ; it was an honest inborn aver- 
sion, an absolute incapacity of finding any- 
thing in that order of ideas or things with 
which he could sympathize ; a crabbed con- 
stitutional disgust with it allas cant, humbug, 
hypocrisy, and delusion. A man, whose habit 
it was to “‘ censure things to be either well or 
ill,” there were probably very few things that 
he would in any circumstances have censured 
to be well; but there could not by possibility 
have been an ensemble of things more calcu- 
lated to provoke his perpetual i//-censure than 
that in the midst of which he found himself. 
Like Swift, an obstinately descendental man, 
or bigot for the hard terrestrial sense of things, 
and yet living in an age when transcendental- 
ism had broken loose, and seemed to be whirl- 
ing heaven and earth together, he must have 
plodded about Bedfordshire with a kind of 
sneering conviction on his face that very few 
besides himself still knew it to be only Bed- 
fordshire, and not a county in some celestial 
kingdom. The more he saw of the Puritans 
in his own neighborhood, and the farther that 
party advanced, throughout the nation at 
large, from their first beginnings of zeal to 
their last exhibitions of religious and politi- 
cal enthusiasm, the more they became to him 
an object of satire; and if, at Sir Samuel 
Luke’s or anywhere else, he was thrown 
much among their chief men, so as to have 
opportunities of observing them, he must have 
‘* taken notes’ rarely. Nor was it strange 
that a man of his extraordinary natural wit, 
and extensive familiarity as a reader with all 
sorts of books — a painter, too, and therefore 


akin to an author already — should think of 


doing as others were doing around him, and 
putting down some of his observations in black 
and white. Beginning, therefore, perhaps, 
with some such doggrel ballad against Crom- 
well as that which we have quoted as the first 
known production of his pen, he.went on, as 
we suppose, inditing scraps of prose and verse 
for his own private gratification, some of 
which, however, not now to be traced, may 
have had a contraband circulation among the 
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Royalists during the period of Cromwell's 
government. 

In prose, Butler, once he had begun, could 
never have had any peculiar difficulty. We 
have his own information, indeed, that he was 
by no means one of your easy scribblers, who 
have no trouble in dashing off a page, but a 
slow, serious, deliberate writer, for whom ey- 
ery sentence had its own pangs. His labor 
in putting his sense and wit into adequate 
prose, however, must have been as nothing 
compared with that which he at first found 
in cramming it into appropriate jingle. His 
matchless success at last was the result not 
only of perpetual care spent on every line as 
he wrote it, even after he had thoroughly 
acquired the knack of versification, but also, 
as we think, of considerable experiment in 
the beginning before he hit on the exact 
knack or trick that suited him. We have 
seen his first attempts in the doggrel ballad- 
stanza, then so much in vogue to supply the 
cavaliers with songs for their drinking bouts ; 
and certainly we have no reason from such 
specimens to conclude that he would have 
ever set the Thames on fire in that style of 
rhythm. The “‘ Nobody-can-deny” fellows 
did it much better. Then we can conceive 
him trying heroics, such as Dryden after- 
wards made his own. In these, as is proved 
by some samples in his later poetry, he would 
doubtless find himself more at ease. Pindar- 
ics, after the Cowley model, he would doubt- 
less also try ; and samples remain, among his 
later poems, of the skill he likewise attained 
in that uncomfortable species of verse. As 
is proved, however, by the small percentage 
both of Pindarics and heroics, now found in 
the general bulk of his poetry, he must have 
found himself sufficiently at home in neither. 
At last, in some lucky moment — perhaps 
when penning the short lines for some Pindar- 
ic—he made the grand discovery of his life, 
and stumbled on Octosyllabics. 

‘* And as the Pagans heretofore 
Did their own handiworks adore, 

And made their stone and timber deities, 
Their temples and their altars of one piece, 
The same outgoings seem t’ inspire 

Our modern self-willed edifier, 
That cut of things as far from sense, and more, 
Contrives new light and revelation, 
The creatures of imagination, 
To worship and fall down before.’’ 


If Butler, while yet in search of his proper 
literary form or mode, had penned this Pin- 
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daric (it is one of his), only fancy 
how he would have hugged the short lines, 


and seen them to be the very thing, and de- 
termined to stick to them, and forswear all 
farther botheration about long ones to mix 
with them. Whether the discovery was thus 
sudden or gradual, he and his octosyllabics 
did at last come together so as to understand 
each other. From that moment it was all 
right between him and the English literature. 
On his octosyllabics, indeed, as on his prose, 
he still had to bestow all pains and labor to 
make them pass muster before his taste ; and 
in one of his few subsequent pieces of heroics, 
he complains of the trouble that, owing to 
his fastidiousness, verse cost him over prose, 
and laments ‘‘ the caprice’’ that had first in- 
duced him to write in rhyme at all, and in- 
vokes a hearty imprecation on the man 


** who first found out that curse, 
T’ imprison and confine his thoughts in verse, 
To hang so dull a clog upon his wit, 
And make his reason to his rhyme submit.”’ 


These, however, are but words of course, 
used in satirizing another poet; and no one 
can, in his own heart, have better appreci- 
ated than Butler the force of an older Eng- 
lish poet’s defence of rhyme, when he said 
that ‘sure in an eminent spirit, whom Na- 
ture hath fitted for that mystery, rhyme is 
no impediment to his conceipt, but rather 
gives him wings to mount, and carries him 
not out of his course, but, as it were, beyond 
his power, and a far happier flight ; *’ and 
again, that ‘all excellencies being sold us at 
the hard price of labor, it follows, where we 
bestow most thereof, we buy the best suc- 
cess; and rhyme being far more laborious 
than loose measures, must needs, meetin 
with care and industry, breed greater om 
worthier effects in our language.’’ Whether 
Butler had ever seen these words of vid 
Samuel Daniel we know not: but the sense 
of them he must have realized for himself. 
Accordin ly, while he continued all his life 
to divide himself between plain prose, on the 
one hand, and his quaint octosyllabics on the 
other, as the two selected vehicles of his wit 
and satire, each having its advantages, he 
evidently had most pleasure in his octosylla- 
bics, and reserved for them his strength and 
the most vigorous efforts of his fancy. There 
is evidence even that he was in the habit of 
making his prose a kind of jackal for his 
ootosytlabice, jotting down in ned rough 
fancies as they occurred to him, that he mi Sit 
afterwards work them up into rhymes at his 
leisure. 

For some ten years, then, before the Res- 
toration, we are to conceive Butler carrying 
on a sort of preparatory authorship in pri- 
vate, jotting down, partly in prose and partly 
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in his favorite octosyllabic verse, his satirical 
observations on all things and sundry, but 
especially on Puritanism and the Puritans. 
It was his habit afterwards, we know, to 
enter his stray thoughts at random in a com- 
monplace book, sometimes in a sentence or 
two of prose, and sometimes in a few distichs, 
or even in a single distich, of verse; and 
there is no reason to doubt that such was 
his habit also from the time when he first 
began to practise asan author. The habit, 
however, would be confirmed, and would ac- 
quire new consequence, from the moment 
when he resolved on ‘writing a connected 
poem. How long he was in voming to this 
determination, and how or when the: form 
and scheme of his projected poem (that the 
Puritans were to be the sudject of it was a 
matter of course), was first distinctly pre- 
conceived, we can only guess. One thing is 
clear —it was Cervantes’ Don Quixote that 
suggested the form which he actually adopt- 
ed. To invent, like Cervantes, an imaginary 
knight and an imaginary squire; to make 
the one the representative of English Presby- 
terianism, and the other the representative 
of English Independency; to send them 
forth on mock-heroic adventures, and to make 
the narration of these adventures a means 


of introducing all kinds of social allusion, 


and invective, and of heaping ridicule on 
the two great revolutionary parties in the 
State, and on all connected with them — such 
was the idea which occurred to Butler in 
some happy hour, when, perhaps, he was 
turning over the leaves of his Don Quizote, 
in Sir Samuel Luke’s farmhouse at Cople 
Hoo. From that moment Hudibras existed 
as a ibility ; and Butler’s commonplace 
book became, as Jean Paul used to phrase it, 
when he adopted a similar plan in hisown 
ease, only the ‘‘quarry’’ for Hudibras. 
What was already in it could easily be work 

into the fabric of the poem, and whateve 
was afterwards jotted down in it, was meant 
as so much more material. Woe to Sir 
Samuel Luke arid his cronies from that hour ; 
for though Butler’s intended poem was to 


consist, in a great measure, of what may be * 


called disquisitional invective, levelled at 
classes and modes of thinking rather than at 
individuals, yet as he required a few per- 
sonal portraits for it, theirs had a chance of 
being painted. 

But, though Hudibras was planned and 
in part written perhaps before the Restora- 


tion, it was not till two years and a half after 
that event that Butler had any considerable 
portion of it ready for the press. Probably, 
indeed, it was not till after the Restoration 
had rendered such a publication possible, by 
bringing into power those who could be ex- 





pected to read or relish it, that Butler set to 
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work in, earnest in preparing it. He had 
certainly every sneuetive to busy ; for 
much as was already going in the shape of 
satire and ridicule of the i. cast Sows 
from power, and of general fun and scurril- 
ity in literature, by way of outburst of hu- 
mor that had been repressed during the 
Commonwealth, and of welcome to a witty 
monarch and his courtiers just come over 
from the Continent with French mistresses 
and French manners to inaugurate a new 
era, Butler could not but foresee that such a 
— as he was preparing would cut in 
rough it all, and win a place for itself in 
the midst of the duller poems and plays with 
which the old Royalists, Davenant, Denham, 
and Waller, and the new aspirants, den, 
Sedley, Roscommon, and Co., were bidding 
for the ear of the town. One interruption 
there was, however, which he may have 
permitted himself with satisfaction — that 
caused by his marriage, which took place 
about this time, with a Mrs. Herbert, a lady 
of some property. Butler, it would appear, 
was late in love as well as in poetry ; but 
for this very reason there may have been less 
delay with his Hudibras. 
- It was not at Sir Samuel Luke’s, however, 
nor in Bedfordshire, that the work was final- 
ly written out, but in a new situation to 
which Butler, possibly on account of his 
known loyalty, was promoted after the Res- 
toration — that of Secretary to the Earl of 
Carbery, Lord President of the Principality 
of Wales. It has been ascertained that he 
held this situation, and also, in association 
with it, as the Earl’s gift, the Stewardship 
of Ludlow Castle, at least as early as January 
1661, and that he retained the Stewardship 
till January 1662. In that month, the Earl’s 
accounts speak of him as having vacated the 
office of Steward, and having been succeeded 
by another person. The probability there- 
fore is, that some time in 1662 he came to 
reside in London, with the purpose of secing 
his Hudibras through the :press. The im- 
ser we of the ‘‘ First Part ’’ of the work, 
icensing its publication, is dated the 11th 
of November 1662; and though the date 
1663 is on the title-page, copies were really 
out before Christmas 1662. 

We have seen a copy of the original edi- 
tion of this “ First Bart” of Hudibras. It 
is a thin little volume, decently printed, 
‘without the author’s name, and with an in- 
timation on the title-page that the poem was 
“written during the late wars.’’ It was 
exactly such a volume as the readers of that 
_ day would be likely to take up in virtue of 
its mere appearance—small enough to be 
held between the finger and thumb as one 
walked in the streets, or lounged at home in 
the evening, and to be read through at one 
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sitting. And, certainly, if one did take it 
up, there was little chance of his laying it 
down again without doing it justice. Fan 
the first reader opening the book, and light- 
ing at once on such a beginning as this: 


‘* When civil dudzeon first grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why ; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears, 
And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion, as for punk; 
Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore; 
When gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-eared rout, to battle sounded, 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick ; 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a c@onelling.’’ 


This was certainly a promising set out, and 
would tempt the reader to goon. And if 
he did so, he was-not likely to be disappoint- 
ed. The description of Sir Hudibras and 
his qualifications, now known to every school- 
boy, would then come upon the reader with 
all the freshness of its native oddity ; and 
he must have been a grave man indeed if his 
gravity did not give way when he came to 
such rhymes as 


*¢ Besides, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak; 
That Latin was no more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.’’ 


The famous passage about Sir Hudibras’ 
rhetoric, occurring in the third or fourth 
page, would be read twice or thrice on the 
spot, before going farther : 


‘+ For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 
And when he happened to break off 
I’ the middle of his speech, or cough, 
H’ had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by. 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You ’d think he talked like other folk; 
For all a rhetotician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But,’’ &c. é 


But the clenching passage would, of course, 
be that describing the knight’s religion : 


*¢ For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit; 
*Twas Presbyterian, true blue; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 





By apostolic blows and knocks; 
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Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done; 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended; 

A sect, whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract or monkey sick; 

That with more care keep holy-day 

The wrong, than others the right way; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite, 

The self-same thing they will abhor 

One way, and long gnother for. 
Free-will they one way disavow; 
Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin. 

Rather than fail, they will defy. 

That which they love most tenderly; 
Quarrel with minced-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose.’’ 


This passage alone would settle the fate 
of the book with every Courtier or Royalist 
that might chance to take it up. hat 
mattered it that in going on he found very 
little plot or action in the book — nothing 
but a rough rigmarole story miserably 
travestied from Don Quixote, and spun out 
through three cantos, of how the Toshp- 
terian knight, and his Independent squire 
Ralpho, ay forth, each accoutred after his 
fashion, in search of adventures; how they 
come to a place where there is to be a bear- 
baiting, and where a great rabble is already 
assembled to witness or take part in the 
sport, including the bear Bruin himself. 

rsin, the bear’s master, the wooden-legged 
fiddler Crowdero, the warlike butcher and 
dog-owner Talgol, the tinker Magnano, and 
his female companion Trulla, the one-eyed 
cobbler Cerdon, the hostler and cattle-keeper 
Colon, and, besides these leaders, men and 
mastifis innumerable from all the parishes 
round; how it entered the knight's head 
that he ought to put down this bear-baitin 
asa heathenish practice, and how he at 
the more reluctant Ralpho debated the 
ewe how at last the knight, ending the 

ebate, spurs on his wall-eyed beast to the 
encounter, and how, aftex a fierce tussle, in 
which both knight and squire get unmerci- 
fully belabored, they succeed in routing the 
rabble and capturing the fiddler, whom they 
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rabble under Trulla’s generalship, the for- 
tune of the war is reversed, Crowdero is 
rescued, and Hudibras and Ralpho, after a 
plenteous thumping, are themselves put in 
the stocks and left to discuss the comparative 
merits of Presbytery and Independency at 
their leisure. To all this burlesque tissue 
of incident, coarse enough in parts to please 
a not very squeamish taste, the more in- 


.telligent readers of the poem would be com- , 


“srewne 4 indifferent; nor would it have 
enhanced the interest in this respect much 
if they had troubled themselves, as foolish 
commentators on the m afterwards did, 
with identifying the characters with noted 
sectaries of the day, whom Butler never 
thought of or saw. It was enough that, in 
the course of the narration, the Puritans 
of all sects were burlesqued as they had 
never been before, and their habits of talkin 
held up to ridicule, and that passages of od 
wit and learning occurred in every page, all 
hitting at some laughable topic of the day, 
and capable of being remembered and quoted. 
It was probably a circumstance in favor of 
the full recognition of these merits in the 
book that the ‘ First Part’? was published 
by itself, so as not to overdose the reader. 
The success of the book was certainly 
instantaneous. Not a new poem of Tenny- 
son’s, not a new Christmas story by Dickens, 
has now-a-days a greater run through the 
town, than, allowing for the difference of 
times, the first part of Hudibras had during 
the Christmas-week of 1662-3. The king 
himself had got hold of it, and was carrying 
it about with him, and quoting it; the 
courtiers got the passages he quoted by heart ; 
and in all the coffee and chocolate-houses the 


was never the last to hear of a new thing, 
lets us know the exact day on which he first 
heard of the poem, and what he thought of 
it. ‘To the wardrobe’’ is the entry he 
makes in his Diary on the 26th of December 
1662, the day after Christmas, ‘‘and hither 
come Mr. Battersby; and we falling into 
discourse of a new book of drollery in use 
called Hudibras, I would needs go find it out, 
and met with it at the Temple: cost me 2s. 
6d. But when I come to read it, it is so 
silly an abuse of the Presbyter knight goi 

to the warrs, that I am ashamed of it ; a 
by and by meeting at Mr. Townsend’s at 
dinner, I. sold it him for 18d.,’’— after 
which, he tells us, he went to the theatre, 
and coming home rather late found his wife 
‘‘ busy among her pies.’’ Evidently, how- 
ever, Pepys, from his allusion to ‘ the 
Presbyter knight going to the warrs,’’ had 
not read enough of the book even to know 
its subject; and finding himself in the 





off in triumph and ay in the stocks ; 
but how, in the end, by the rallying of the 


minority in his opinion of it, and its fame 





wits discussed its merits. Mr. Pepys, who- 
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on the town growing instead of abating, he 
thought it prudent to renew his acquaintance 
with it. “**To Lincolns’ Inn Fields,’’ he 
writes on the 6th of February following, 
‘and it being too soon to go home to dinner, 
I walked up and down, and looked upon the 
outside of the new theatre building in Co- 
vent Garden, which will be very fine; and 
so to a bookseller’s in the Strand, and there 
bought Hudibras again, it being certainl 
some il] humor to % so against that whic 
all the world cries up to be an example of 
wit; for which I am resolved once more to 
read him and see whether I can find it or 
no.”’ It is no argument against the book 
that Pepys, even on a second trial, could not 
relish it much ; and, at all events, the town 
differed from him, for such a demand was 
there for copies that within a fortnight after 
its first appearance, the publisher had to 
warn his customers by advertisement against 
@ pirated edition. 

here seems no reason to doubt that, 
though the poem was published anonymods- 
ly, Butler at once acknowledged himself as the 
author. The King, it is said, in his first fit 
of delight with the book, proposed sending 
for him; and it was natural, as Johnson 
says, that every eye should watch for the 
golden shower which was to fall upon the 
author of a performance so exactly to the 
tune of the reigning taste. Butler, however, 
was no Danae, but a somewhat unsocial man 
of fifty, with few friends in town; and the 
golden shower did not fall through his gar- 
ret. That he himself shared in the general 
expectation that something would be done 
for him, is very likely ; but he does not seem 
to have overrated the chance. As only the 
author of a poem which, though a valuable 
service to the Royalist cause, was in some re- 
spects merely a posthumous service, rendered 
when the danger was past and the victory 
accomplished, he probably saw that there 
were other claimants closer to the Royal Ex- 
chequer than he could expggt to be. Sensi- 
bly enough, ‘therefore, he seéms to have made 
up his mind to bide his time, and meanwhile 
to labor patiently at the ‘‘ Second Part ’’ of 
his poem, so as to get it out before tho en- 
thusiasm for the first part had subsided. 
Already, in fact, besides pirated editions of 
that ‘‘ First Part,’ the town was full of pre- 
tended continuations and imitations, in which 
the story was carried on, and the style and 
metre of the first part copied as closely as 
possible. It was late in 1663, or almost ex- 
actly a year after the publication of the first 
part, that the true ‘* Second Part ’’ made its 
appearance, and threw all the spurious imi- 
tations into the shade. The date on the 
poe is 1664; but the imprimatur is 
da ovember 5, 1663, and the pertina- 
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cious Pepys, after borrowing a copy in the 
end of November, in order to avoid buying it 
till he found out whether he liked it better 
than the first, ended by going to his book- 
seller’s at St. Paul’s Churchyard on the 10th 
of December, and giving an order for both 
parts together. Having had a windfall that 
day of about £3, he had gone to invest it in 
books; and Jiudibras being then still, he 
says, ‘‘ the book in greatest fashion for droll- 
ery,’’ he had made it one. 

The merits of the ‘*Second Part’’ of 
Hudibras were the same as those of the 
Firsi, and the reception was very much the 
same. Some there were who might take 
interest in the mere continued story of, the 
adventures of the Knight and the Squire 
— how they were released from the stocks 
by the intervention of a widow whom the 
Knight has been p57 gy be her money, and 
‘who, in, releasing him, holds out hopes to 
him, on condition of his giving himself a 
flagellation, which he swears to do; how he 
put it off till next day, and then, in riding to 
the appointed spot, begins to reason with 
Ralpho whether such an oath is binding on a 
saint; how Ralpho, as his contribution to 
this problem in casuistry, suggests that some 
one else should take the whipping in the 
Knight’s stead, and the knight, catching at 
the idea, proposes that Ralpho himself shall 
be the man; how Ralpho instantly backs 
out, and there ensues an angry altercation 
between the two, which has almost come to 
blows, when it is interrupted by the — 
tune appearance of a ‘* Skimmington 
cession,”’ that is, of a village rabble punish- 
ing a scold by carrying her about astride on 
horseback, with her husband beside her, to 
the music of pots and pans and cleavers ; 
how the knight attacks this as another hea- 
thenish show, and he and Ralpho are dis- 
comfitted with rotten eggs ; how, recovering 
from this disaster, the knight proposes to £0 
to the widow and swear that he has duly 
performed the promised flagellation, but 
thinks it worth while, on the way, togo and 
consult the Rosicrucian — Sidrophel, 
as to the probable success of his suit ; and 
how this consultation, beginning in a learned 
discussion between Hudibras and Sidrophel, 
onthe occult sciences, ends also in a fight in 
which Hudibras, Sidrophel, Ralpho, and Sid- 
rophel’s man, Whachum, all take part, and 
in which the conjurer has the worst of it. 
On the whole, however, as before, it would 
be the wit of the poem, its quaint sense and 
learning, its passages of sarcastic reflection 
on all manner of topics, and, above all, its 
unsparing ridicule of men and things on the 
Puritan side, rather than any merits it might 
possess of description and narration, that 





would recommend it in higher critical quar- 
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ters. The Second Part is, indeed, even more 
readable than the First. 

It was high time now that the ‘‘ golden 
shower ’’ should descend, if it was to descend 
at all; and the truth seems to be, that b 
this time Butler was sorely in need of it. He 
may have had a little money of his own, 
saved out of the earnings of his previous em- 
ployments; and his wife had brought him 
some fortune, upon which he had calculated 
at the time of their marriage, as a means of 
their joint support. 
dependence, had, his biographers inform us, 
been invested in ‘‘ bad securities ;’’ so that, 
after a while, little or nothing was to be de- 
rived from it. A post ora pension, such as, 
according to the lax fashion of those times, 
might very well have been bestowed on the 
greatest anti-puritan satirist of the day with- 
out risk of public outcry, would, in these 
circumstances, have been extremely welcome. 
As it was, however, in a court swarmin 
with Buckinghams, Lady Castlemaines, an 
the like, piney ae intentions that may have 
been entertained in behalf of a poor wit about 
town, soon died out and were forgotten. 
There is a vague story of a temporary dona- 
tion of £300 to Butler, out of the king’s own 

urse, which Butler instantly expended in 

ying his debts; and a still more vague 
story of a subsequent annual pension of £100. 
Neither story is authenticated ; at all events, 
the latter is false; and the literal truth 
seems to be, that from the first appearance 
of Hudibras till the poet’s death in 1680, he 
never received a single farthing from the 
court, or anything more substantial than 
empty praise. It was Butler’s strange fate 
to flash all at once into a notoriety which 
lasted precisely two years; to fill the court 
and the town during that time with a con- 
tinuous shout of laughter, intermingled with 
inquiries who and what he was; and then 
for seventeen long years to plod on in indus- 
triousvobscurity, still hearing his Hudibras 
quoted, ‘and still preparing more of it, or of 
matter similar to it, but himself forgotten 
and unknown —a “myth” rather than a 
man. 

Tt is as a myth rather than a man, we 
have said—as a typical instance of talent 
poor, unrewarded, and miserable in its old 
age, rather than as an actual being of flesh 
and blood — that the biographer of Butler 
is able to follow him during those seventeen 
years of his life which elapsed between the 
publication of the ‘Second Part’’ of his 
great poem and his death and burial in 

ndon. One or two facts, indeed, apper- 
taining to the actual man, break through 
the monotonous obscurity of these long years, 
and give individuality and substance to what 
otherwise would be a legend altogether. It 


But this last, his main. 
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is known, for example, that Butler continued 
to write and to satirize his contemporaries 
in occasional contributions to periodicals ; 
that the third and last part of Hudibras was 
published in 1678, fourteen years after the 
second; that for some time before his death, 
he resided in Rose Street, Longacre; and 
that at this time he had a few acquaintances 
in town, who saw him now and then, and 
were kind to him. But whether even he 
resided during the whole of the last seven- 
teen years of his life in London, or whether 
during part of the time he went back to the 
country, or lived on the Continent, is only 
matter of conjecture. On the whole, our 
impression is, that he remained all the time, 
casual absences excepted, in London— re- 
cognized there, so far as he was recognized 
at all, as one of the wits of the day, regu- 
larly indentured by his fate to literature and 
the town; and starting with this impression, 
and taking Rose Street, Longacre, as his 
 erang whereabouts in the metropolis, 

uring the whole period in question, we 
shall piece together the remainder of the 
story as we best can. 

Dreadful seventeen years those were. 
Satirist of the Puritans as Butler was, he 
must have sometimes questioned with him- 


erent 
“eed 


self whether after all the system which had’ 


come, instead of that which he had satirized, 
was not, in essential particulars, many times 
worse. He had cae himself a prophet of 
the ‘‘ descendental,’’ and here was ‘‘ descen- 
dentalism’’ with a vengeance! Positively, 
as we have seen it expressed, the age of the 
Restoration in England was an age when it 
seemed as if, by one of those vicissitudes 


which affect the organisms of nations as well. 


as of individuals, the universal cranium of 
England, without changing its actual bulk, 
had been suddenly contracted in every other 
direction, so as to permit an inordinate 
increase of that region which lies over the 
nape of the neck. The profligacy of the 
times was ostentdtious; the public reaction 

inst the enforced moralities and decencies 
of the Commonwealth, immediate and im- 
measurable. .It was not, perhaps, that the 
relative proportions of virtue and vice 
actually existing in English society were 
altered, for probably these proportions are 
more constant under all changes of system 
than may at first seem ; but it was as ina 
state revolution or change of ministry — 
Virtue went out of office and Vice came in. 
Puritanism, and whatever appertained to it, 
had been cast down from the upper places 
of society, and driven back into conventicles 
and lurking-places and the private house- 
holds of obscure citizens, there, in token of 
its dissociation from power, to assurhe the 
name of Non-conformity; and the new 
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genpration of: courtiers and cavaliers, who 
ad come in with the Restoration to 
themselves of the vacant government, were 
far worse men than their fathers of the reign 
of Charles I. 

Nor was it only in the court and in 
matters of politics and government that the 
sudden change occasioned by the Restoration 
was apparent. The new literature which 
then came in was a fair reflex of the new 
condition of society. There were, indeed, 
exceptions. Just as the genuine Puritans 
had not ceased to exist in England, but had 
only vacated the topmost places, and been 
dispersed through the body-politic under the 
name of Nonconformists, so there remained 
in English society, even in this age of des- 
cendentalism, a few intellectual men of the 
old transcendental stamp. Jeremy Taylor 
survived the Restoration seven years; old 
Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas Browne lived 
through the whole reign of Charles IT. It 
was chiefly, however, among men more or 
less connected with the Puritans during the 
period of their ascendency that these saving 
men, the salt of a corrupt time, were to be 
found. Conspicuous among them all was 
Milton. An official servant of the late 
Commonwealth, and more nearly identified 
with the Regicides by his writings than any 
other Englishman of the intellectual class, 
he had with some difficulty escaped the pains 
and penalties which the Restoration brought 
with it for the active heads of his party ; and 
now, blind and desolate, a spiritual relic of 
the past rather than an actual part of the 
ieent, he was:spending the decline of his 

ys in some obscure retreat in London, full 
of his own lofty thoughts, and building u 
slowly the scheme of his majestic epic. With 
what scorn he must have looked around him, 
and how often, before his own death in 1674, 
must he have remembered the lion-counte- 
nance of that ‘‘ Cromwell, our chief of 
men,’’ whom it was now the fashion to turn 
into jest, and whom, in their impotent rage, 
his enemies had torn from his grave and 
hanged and re-buried at Tyburn. Never far 
from Milton, and always most serious when 
he was nearest him, was Andrew Marvell. 
This, too, was the age of Bunyan, whom 
Butler might have known and quizzed before 
the Restoration, when he was a Baptist 
preacher at Bedford, within a mile or two 
of Sir Samuel Luke’s, and who was now, not 
unlike Milton, embodying, in prison and 
under persecution, that enthusiasm of a 
bygone time which still dwelt in Ais soul, in 
immortal written allegories. A remnant in 
another sense of the intellectual world of 
the Commonwealth was James Harrington, 
the Republican theorist, whose ‘‘ Oceana,”’ 
though published during the Protectorate, 
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was still talked of. Baxter, also, and other 
divines more or less connected with the 
Puritans heretofore, were now among the 
lights of the Nonconformists. All these 
men, however, were rather in the age than 
of it; and in speaking of the literature of 
the Restoration it is invariably a different 
order of men that we have in view — those 
Royalist writers who, either reiippearin 
from their various haunts and places o: 
exile at the time of the king’s restoration, 
or then first emerging into notice, formed the 
cluster of the so-called wits of the reign of 
Charles II. 

The laureate of this new literature, and, 
ex officio, therefore, its head and representa- 
tive man, during the first eight years after 
the Restoration, was Sir William Davenant. 
Except that he had no nose, and could not 
with propriety account for the loss of it, he 
was by no meansa bad fellow. Milton liked 
him, and had been obliged to him for one of 
those offices of kindness which an influential 
man of letters on the winning side was able 
to perform fora political adversary whom he 
esteemed and admired; and his poetry, if 
not immortal, was also not immoral, and at 
least better than much that was going. But 
Davenant was rather a poet of the old school lt 
of Charles I.; he had succeeded Ben Jonso 
in the laureatship in 1637, and only resumed 
his place at the Restoration in virtue of his 
proved loyalty and his prior tenure of. it, 
when he was already verging on sixty.. He 
was still, it is true, active enough, and took 
a great interest in the revival of the drama, 
himself writing plays for the stage ; but, 
the whole, the conduct of the new literat 
devolved upon men, who were his juniors. 
Nor, though Shirley, Waller, Denham, Cow- 
ley, and other Royalists of distinction in 
literature, were still alive to lend the lustre 
of their names to the opening reign of the 
restored monarch, were they exactly the 
representative men. Shirley lived bute few 
years to enjoy the pleasure of oncé--more 
treading the feanilias boards and seeing his 
own plays acted ; he died in 1666 at the age 
of seventy. Waller was a wealthy gentle- 
man, advanced in life; and though he lived 
long after the Restoration, and continued to 
give evidences both of his poetical talents and 
wit, and of the moral cowardice which had 
distinguished his previous career, he never 
lost a certain ‘‘ dignity of deportment’’ 
even among the young scapegraces with 
whom he associated. Denham had a coarser 
fibre in him and was a younger man; but 
the few years he lived after the Restoration 
were clouded with insanity or the dread of 
it. The good and melancholy Cowley, too, 
was more properly a man of the previous age 





than of this. Though only in the prime of 
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manhood, he survived the Restoration but 
seven years, during which he wrote little, 
but lived in seclusion, neglected by the court 
he had served, and yet, bis metaphysical 
style being in the ascendant, admired beyond 
bounds by all the best minds in England. 
Of other men of the graver sort, surviving 
from among the royalists of the reign of the 
first Charles and the Interregnum, so as to 
witness and become subjects of the Restora- 
tion — Hobbes, Cudworth, Barrow, and the 
like —it is unnecessary to speak ; the most 
ordinary knowledge of them and their writ- 
ings will save them from being confounded 
with the proper representatives of the new 
era. These representatives, as all know, were 
such younger men as Dryden, and his con- 
temporaries, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, Sir George 
Etherege, Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl 
of Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, William Wy- 
cherly, and Thomas Shadwell. It was these 
men, with Dryden, the most masculine and 
robust of them all, acting as the leader, that, 
mingling with the Davenants and Shirleys 
and Wallers and Denhams and Cowleys, who 
belonged in part to the past, and learning 
of them for a while as pupils, began, in the 


Wfirst years of the Restoration, to cater, ac- 


cording to methods of their own, for the 
public taste. Dryden was twenty-eight years 
old at the Restoration, and was just then be- 
inning to be heard of ; the Duke of Bucking- 
m, the prince of profligates and court-wits, 
was five years older; the Earl of Roscommon 
was a year or two younger; Sir George 
Ktherege was in his twenty-fifth year ; Dor- 
set was twenty-three; Sir Charles Sedle 
twenty-two ; and Wycherly and Shadwell 
were both exactly twenty. Their age, there- 
fore, fitted them to become the rising powers 
in the new literature ; and their tastes and 
faculties corresponded. They, with others 
not worth naming, flung themselves at once 
upon the town, and began to provide it with 
such gross entertainment as it craved. Ros- 
common alone was purer in his writings than 
in his life : 
**Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’ days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays.”’ 


Such is Pope’s celebrated distich, at once 
absolving Roscommon and condemning Dry- 
den and all the rest by contrast. And it is 
notorious that Dryden, perhaps personally 
the most moral man of them gh ne in the 
beginning of his career, the most deliberately 
and unnaturally coarse as a writer. He ab- 
solutely toiled and labored against the grain 
of his genius, to be sufficiently obscene to 
please the town. The reason was that the 
comic drama was then the form of literature 
in the greatest fashion, and that he had de- 
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termined to throw his powers into what was 
in fashion. It was not till the lighter and 
more vivacious wits—the Buckinghame, 
Ethereges, Sedleys, and Wycherlys—had 
given the town a sample of something gayer 
and more sprightly in the way of humorous 
profligacy than his lumbering prose come- 
dies, that he began to give up that species of 
effort, and to confine himself to those heroic 
rhymed plays of bombastic declamation after 
the French model, in which he remained the 
acknowledged master. And so, during the 
first eight years of the Restoration, it was 
this cluster of younger wits, with the solid 
Dryden in the centre, and the lighter Ether- 
eges and Sedleys skirmishing around him, 
that represented the spirit of the new reign. 
Accordingly, when Davenant died in 1668, 
it was Dryden that was chosen as his natural 
successor in the laureateship. From that 
time forward Dryden was nominally, as well 
as really, the head of the literature of the 
Restoration. Himself still continuing to be 
known chiefly as a dramatist and critic of 
the drama, and most of all as a writer of 
rhymed heroic plays, and the Ethereges and 
Sedleys and Wycherlys still fluttering round 
him and snatching at his laurels, he in turn 


springing up around him, and adding them- 
selves to the cluster. Of these the wretched 
Rochester was one. He was but twenty-two 
pee of age when Ve pe became laureate, 
ut had already filled the town with the 
fame of his wit and his debaucheries. The 
unhappy Otway in time became another, and 
rivalled Dryden in the tragic drama. And 
besides Rochester and Otway were many mi- 
nor men, now all but forgotten. It was not 
till towards the close of Charles’ reign that 
Dryden, pressed as it were by the competi- 
tion of these junior wits, carried his great 
enue be oad the drama altogether, and, 
taking himself in his comparatively old 
age to other forms of literature, acquired in 
them the better part of what now constitutes 
his true fame. Into this latter part of his 
life, however, seeing that Butler was dead 
before it began, it is not necessary that we 
should trace him. 

So- far as the characteristic diterature, 
therefore, of the age of the Restoration was 
concerned, it was a genuine reflex of the 
oe social morality. It. was truly a 

iterature of the Occiput —a literature in the 
production of which, to talk phrenologically, 
the back of the head was more exercised than 
any of the coronal or anterior organs, except 
perhaps wit. There was no lack of energy 
on it, but it was mainly occipital energy, 
and there was a manifest deficiency of those 
higher qualities which had balanced the oc- 





cipital, even when there was enough and te 





became a patriarch, and saw new authors. 
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spare of that, in the older literature of Eng- 
land. Curiously enough, however, contem- 
poraneous with this inordinate and reaction- 
ary development of what may be called the 
literature of the occiput in England, were 
the beginnings of an intellectual movement 


of another kind far more beautiful, and yet, | da 


as it would a r, mysteriously cognate. 
We do not aoe wind ergo the ehdenels- 
gists would specify as being chiefly concerned 
in the prosecution of physical science, but 
supposing them to be number, individuality, 
eventuality, and causality, then we must 
conclude that, in addition to wit, these or- 
gans suffered no depression in that general 
contraction backwards which the cranium of 
our nation certainly underwent at the Res- 
toration, but rather became more vivacious in 
their action, as being no more bothered by 
ahy accompanying excess of ideality, won- 
der, and veneration. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that mathematical and physical re- 
search — the application of Bacon’s hitherto 
dormant method to the facts and appear- 
ances of nature — came in with the reign of 
the witty monarch. It wasin 1660 that Dr. 
Ward, Mr. Boyle, my Lord Brouncker, Dr. 
Wilkins, Dr. Wallis, Sir William Petty, and 
others, founded the Royal Society, and began 
those readings of mathematical papers, and 
experiments with tubs of water, phials of 
quicksilver, lenses, telescopes, &¢., which 
procured for them the name of virtuosi, and 
at which the town laughed. In due time 
other men of distinction added themselves to 
this illustrious little band, — Wren, Barrow, 
Evelyn, Hooke, as really men of science ; 
Waller, Denham, Cowley, Dryden himeelf, 
and Spratt, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
as literary men and amateurs of science ; and 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of 
Dorchester, and a few other lords, by way 
of the necessary sprinkling of the aristo- 
cracy. In 1663, which was the year when 
Dryden joined, there were already one hun- 
dred and fifteen members; and the weekly 
proceedings of the Society were a regular part 
of the gossip of the town. Isaac Newton 
was then a youth of twenty, concluding his 
studies at Cambridge ; but it was not long 
before the Society had communications from 
him, both mathematical and optical, includ- 
ing no less substantial a one than a reflecting 
telescope maderby his own hands, which they 
examined and showed to the King in 1668 ; 
and, in 1671, by which time he had succeed- 
ed Barrow in the mathematical chair at 
Oambridge, he was elected a member. 

Such, epitomized as much as ible, isan 
account of the moral and intellectual phe- 
nomena of English society during that period 
which corresponds with the last seventeen 


years of Butler’s life. Upon such a public 
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did the First and Second Parts of Hudibras 
fall; and in the midst of such a medley of 
persons, things, and interests, so far as it 
was represented in the metropolis, did the 
author of Hudibras, after his first temporary 
flash of success, trudge out and in on his 
ily peregrinations from his domicile in or 
about Rose Street, Longacre. His personal 
relations with men of the time, we have al- 
ready said,—or at least with men of the 
time who, from their station, could be of 
any use to him,—seem to have been few. 
Here are two ges which give us all the 
knowledge of him in this respect that we 
ever are likely to have: 


Butler’s Introduction to’ Lord Dorset.— 
‘His Lordship, having a great desire to spend 
an evening as a private gentleman with the 
author of Hudibras, prevailed with Mr. Fleet- 
wood Shepherd to introduce him into his com- 
pany at a tavern which they used, in the char- 
acter only of a common friend. This being 
done, Mr. Butler, while the first bottle was 
drinking, appeared very flat and heavy; at the 
second bottle brisk and lively, full of wit and 
learning, and a most agreeable companion; but, 
before the third bottle was finished, he sunk 
again into such deep stupidity and dulness, that 
hardly anybody could have believed him to be 
the author of a book which abounded with so 
much wit, learning, and pleasantry. Next 
morning Mr. Shepherd asked his Lordship’s 
opinion of Butler, who answered, ‘ He is like a 
ninepin, little at both ends, but great in the 
middle.’’?— Quoted by Mr. Bell from the 
General Historical Dictionary, 1784-41. 

Butler’s Introduction to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham.—‘*Mr. Wycherly had always laid 
hold of any opportunity of representing to the 
Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had 
deserved of the royal family by writing his 
inimitable Hudibras, and that it was a reproach 
to the Court that a person of his loyalty and 
wit should suffer in obscurity, and under the 
wants he did. The Duke seemed always to 
hearken to him with attention enough, and, after 
some time, undertook to recommend his preten- 
sions to his Majesty. Mr. Wycherly, in ho 
to keep him steady to his word, obtained of his 
Grace to name a day when he might introduce 
that modest and unfortunate poet to his new 
patron. At last an appointment was made, and 
the place of meeting was agreed to be the 
Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend attended 
accordingly —the Duke joined them— but, as 
the d—1l would have’ it, the door of the room 
where they sat was open, and his Grace, who 
had seated himself near it, observing a pimp of 
his acquaintance (the creature, too, was a 
knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, imme- 
diately — his engagement to follow another 
kind of business; and from that time to the day 
of his death, poor Butler never found the least 
effect of his promise.’” — Quoted by Johnson in 





his “‘Lives of the Poets,’’ from Packe’s “Life 
of Wycherly.”” , 
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From these passages, and one or two other 
stray notices, we are able to form a guess as 
to Batler’s habits after he became a resident 
in town. He was known to Wycherly, to 
Hobbes, to Davenant, and, in a general way, 
as we may fancy, to all the more celebrated 
wits, Dryden included. There were very 
few men of any pretensions to literature, 
either as authors or amateurs, who would 
miss a casual opportunity of at least seeing 
the author of Hudibras ; and London was 
not then too large, nor the habits of men, as 

rds means of meeting at taverns, coffee- 
houses, and the like, too formal, to prevent 
such opportunities from being common. There 
are traditions also to the effect that at first 
he had offers, from his more influential ad- 
mirers, of secretaryships and what not, but 
that, as he “ ne not accept anything but 
what was very good,”’ they fell off from him, 
and left him to himself. On the whole, 
however, the truth seems to be that there 
was something about him which unfitted him 
for making many friends, or being pushed on 
in the world. Whether from a natural 
moroseness, or from a morbid shyness which 
prevented him from seeking those who did 
not seek him, and even from retaining ac- 
quaintances who would have been glad to be 
intimate with him if they had had any encour- 
agement, he seems to have been more solitar 
than almost any other men of his time equal- 
ly known. There were a few persons who 
cultivated his friendship, and, as it were, 
drew him out in spite of himself; but they 
were mostly men of inferior note themselves, 
who, having a passion for the society of men 
of genius, had fastened on the author of 
Hudibras as the man of genius whom, by 
reason of his very shyness and eccentricity, 
they could most easily monopolize. Such a 
man was the gossip Aubrey, a kind of Bos- 
well of his day, who fluttered about from one 
place of resort to another, and collected 
seraps for which we are now much obliged 
to him; such a man perhaps was the Mr. 
Fleetwood Shepherd, mentioned in one of the 
foregoing quotations ; and such a man, above 
all, if indeed he was not a man of a higher 
class, was Mr. William Longueville, a bench- 
er of the Temple, mentioned by #contempo- 
rary as having been a man of great powers 
of talk and of the kindest heart in the world, 
who had, by industry at the bar, acquired a 
comfortable fortune. This Mr. Longueville 
is known to have been poor Butler’s best 
friend — perhaps the only real friend he had. 
Three times out of every four that he dined 
out, it would be at Mr. Longueville’s cham- 
bers ; and if ever in the course of his day’s 
walk through town he paid a call, it would 
be by some appointment in which Mr. Lon- 
gueville was concerned. Very seldom, how- 
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ever, if we ight, would he a call 
at all ; sak atta of the “oak when 
Mr. Longueville or sume other crony did not 
waylay him, it would be his habit, after his 
hodiernal ramble among the old bookshops 
and other similar temptations, to return qui- 
etly home to his prose and his octosyllabics. 
Whether Mrs. Butler remained long alive to 
make his evenings at home more cheery for 
him; and if so, what thoughts of her old 
days and their vanished chances passed 
through her head as, sitting on one side of 
the fire with her knitting, she saw him si- 
lently worming on the other among his 
books and papers, history does not tell us. 
And yet the life of every man and woman 
that once lived and is now dead, was, like 
our own while it lasted, an infinite series of 
small sensitive advances through a medium 
of circumstances ; and every day of each such 
life contained twenty-four complete hours, 
and every hour of the twenty-four contained 
sixty minutes, and each minute of every suc- 
cessive sixty had to be gone through individ- 
ually, and enjoyed or endured to the full. 
And so, though it is two hundred years, or 
about eight trillions of pulse-beats since But- 
ler trudged about London, and Mrs. Butler 


really was once, and those two elderly per- 
sons had their thoughts and their miseries, 
whatever they were. ' 
Regarding Butler’s spiritual relations to 
the various phenomena of the time in which 
he lived, we have the information of his own 
writings. And, first of all, it is abundantly 
clear that he never recanted his aversion to 
Puritanism, but persevered to the last in his 


professors. Besides doing this in short inci- 
dental writings, some of which seem to have 
been published in periodicals and newspapers, 
he continued to do it on the same scale and 
in the same systematic form as before by 
(foolishly enough, we think ; for there had 
been quite enough of it) going on with his 
Hudibras. After fourteen years of slow 
quarrying, the ‘‘ Third Part’’ of this inter- 
minable work was giventothe ld in 1678, 
or two years before his death—a second and 
revised edition of the two preceding parts 
having been published in 1674. How the 
‘¢ Third Part’’ was received we'do not know, 
but probably with less noise than its prede- 
cessors. As before, the story was the least 
of the merits of the poem—a mere thread 
on which to append all sorts of digressions 
and dissertations. In the first canto we are 
re-introduced to Hudibras and Ralpho just 
after their adventures with the conjurer, as 
related in the ‘‘ Second Part.’’ They, begi 

to quarrel, and make up their minds to part 





company ; Hudibras t makes for the 
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widow’s, to swear he has rmed his vow 
in the matter of ~—— ing, and to ask 
her hand in reward; Ralpho, however, has 


pata: + am ing there before him, and 
making widow acquainted with the true 
state of the case ; ‘whereajon nocturnal 
masquerade of furies and hobgoblias is got 
up by the widow, Ralpho assisting, and Hu- 
dibras, after being pinched and cudgelled, is 
forced by the ghostly terrors of his situation 
to confess himself a hypocrite and scoundrel. 
In canto second, the poet leaves the knight 
and the squire altogether, and in lates, 
totally without any connection with the 
story, @ satire on Puritanism y in 
the shape of a historical recapitulation of 
the whole course of the Civil Wars down to 
the Restoration, with references by name to 
Cromwell, Fleetwood, Lentham, Calamy, 
Case, Hendavon, Owen, Nye, Prynne, and 
others, both Presbyterians and Independents, 
and with more detailed but covert allusions 
to the politician Shaftesbury, the quaker 
Lilburn, &c. Finally, in the third canto, 
we find the knight, just released from his 
last scrape by the deceitful Ralpho, taking 
counsel with a lawyer in order to obtain the 
widow and her property by inveigling her 
into a lawsuit; as preliminary to which he 
writes her a letter and receives her answer. 
And so, the story abruptly breaks off; nor, 
at.the same rate of progress, can any one say 
when it might have been finished. 

But though Butler continued to lash the 
Puritans, both retrospectiveiy by references 
to the Commonwealth period, and also by 
singling out subjects of ridicule from among 
them in their reduced condition as Noncon- 
formists and Sectaries, Puritanism was by 
no means the sole subject of his satire. In- 
deed, it had never been so. In the earlier 

rts of his Hudibras, although satire of 

itanism and the Puritans constituted the 
direct and main drift of the story and its in- 
cessant argumentations and disquisitions, 

t, as all who are acquainted with the poem 

now, there were passages innumerable, 
neing off from the main topic at social 
abuses and by-topics — at quackery in med- 
icine ; at th. «bsurdities of the law and the 
frauds of its practitioners ; at astrology and 
false learning : at statecraft and its tricks ; 
at the virtuosi of the Royal Society and their 
ents; at love, widows, matrimony, 
and the foibles of men and women in general. 
And 80, even more conspicuously, in the 
Third Part ’’ of the , notwithstandin 
the attempt made in the second canto to has. 
ss the old subject so as to serve it afresh to 

e cloyed public palate. In short, though 
Butler was consistent in his old hatred 
the end of his life, he found in the new 
condition in which his old age cast, a8 
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well as in his own bitter experience of human 
fickleness and ingratitude, new food for his 
constitutional habit of eensure. 
Anti-Puritan as he was, and to 
loyalty in church and state, as on the whele 
the best arrangement a man could make with 
his conscience where all was as bad as.it 
could be, the state of public morals -and , 
manners which the Restoration had brought 
with it, found no apologist in Butler. «A 
man advanced in life, up too in honest 
English ways, and with a natural austerity 
of 1 a which had probably always 
saved him from even the more venial forms 
of vice, he seems to have looked about 
at the on-goings of the restored court, 
the public men of his latter days, with: 
other feelings than those of contempt 
. : cee og _ in. the 
ast his t , where he almont 
+ veh man intention of failing foul of the 
existing powers and -scourging them as he 
had seourged the opposite side; but the 
most express evidence of the fact isto be 
found in those scraps of prose and verse 
which he left behind him — jottings, 80 to 
speak, in his commonplace book— to be 
published when he was no more. Here are 
two illustrations — the first from the collec- 
tion of his ‘‘ Prose Thoughts upon various 
Subjects,’’ printed in Thyer’s Remains; the 
second from a short poetical piece there 
published under the title of ‘‘ A Satire on 
the Licentiousness of the Age of Charles IT.”’ 


** Princes that have lost their credit and repu- 
tation are like merchants inevitably destined to 
ruin; for all men immediately call in their lo 
ty and respect from the first, as they do 
money from the latter.”’ 


“ "Tis a strange age we ’ve lived in and a lewd ' 
As e’er the sun in all his travels view’d: - | 
* * « * oa * * a 
Twice have men turned the world (that silly 

blockhead) a 
The wrong side outward, like a juggler’s 
et; 
Sheek su RapOaray as fast and loose 
As e’er the devil could teach or sinners uge, 
And on the other side at once put in 
As impotent iniquity and sin. 

* ~~ * * . ad * * : 
For those who heretofore sought private holée 
Securely in the dark to-damn their souls, 
Wore vizards of hypocrisy, to steal 
And slink away, in masquerade, to hell; 

Now bring their crimes into the open suh . ” 
For ail mankind to gaze their worst upon,” 


Nor did Batler confine himself to general 
and wholesale denunciations. He 


contemporaty society into ite specific parts 





and atoms — statesmen, lawyers . 
sicians, “divines, ‘wits, Porat wd 
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tly the same merciless verdict on 
that he did on the whole. Tho 
most interesting and complete of all his 
prose writings, for example— that which, 
under the name of ‘ Characters,’’ fills the 
whole of the second volume of Thyer’s “‘ Re- 
mains,’’ and which must evidently, from the 
eare with which ev is wr'tten, have 
occupied much of Butler’s time after the 
first two parts of Hudibras were off his hands, 
and have been destined by him for indepen- 
dent publication— consists of nothing else 
than a series of sketches, written with an 
unvarying acerbity and harshness hardly 
Jeled in our literature, of what Butler 
must have considered the typical forms and 
_ of English human nature in his time. 
e do not know how we can better give an 
~ Butler’s real charaéter and temper 
copying out this little-known list 
of “ lunten ’?— Butler’s analysis, as it 
may be called, of contemporary English 
society, so far.as he was acquainted with it, 
into its constituent particles. 


1, A modern politician. 40, A quibbler. 
2A appears non- 41. A wooer. 


conformist. 42. An impudent man. 
8. A republican. 48. An imitator. 
4. A politician. 44. A time-server. 
5. A state convert. 45. A prater. 
6. A risker. 46. An hermetic philos- 
7.A modern  states- opher. 

man. 47. An alderman. 
8. A Duke of Bucks. 48. A disputant. 
9. A degenerate noble. 49. A sot. 

A huffing courtier. 50. An atheist. 


18. An antiquary. 53. A projectet. 


14. A proud man. 54. A complimenter. 
15. Thehenpecked man. 55. A church-warden. 
16. A small poet. 56. A romance-writer. 
17. A philosopher. 57. A cheat. 

18. A fantastic. 58. A libeller. 


19. A melancholy man. 59. A tedious man. 

20. An haranguer. 60. A tailor. 

21. A Popish priest. 61. A factious member. 
22. A traveller. 62. A pretender. 

28. A Catholic. 68. A newsmonger. 

24. A curious man. 64. An ambassador. 
65. A play-writer. 

. A mountebank. 

67. A modern critic. 

. A wittol. 
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. A hunter. 

. A humorist. 

. A leader ofa faction. 
. A debauched man. 
76. A seditious man. 
77. An affected man.. 
78. A medicine-taker. 
79., The rude man., 
80., A miger. 
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= A rabble. 7” A ~ . 
A shopkeeper. . A city man. 
88. A quaker. 102. A su 
84. A swearer. 108. A drole. 
85. A luxurious man. 104. An empiric. 


86. An un . . 
87. A Knightofthe Post 106. A zealot. 
(hired perjurer). . 107. An overdoer, 
88. An undeserving fa- 108. A jealous man. 
vorite. 109. An insolent man. 
89. A cuckold. 


110. A rash man, 
90. A malicious man. 111. A pimp. 
91. A squire of dames. 112. A formal man.’ 
92. A knave. 118. A flatterer. 
98. An anabaptist. 114. A prodigal. 
94. A vintner. 115. A petti 
95. A hypocrite. 116. A bankrupt. 
96. An opiniaster. 117. The inconstant. 
97. A choleric man. 118. A horse-coursen, 
98. A lover. ; 119. A glutton. 
99, A translator. 120. A ribald. 


The fact that each and all of the characters 
in the above list are unsparing invectives, 
without one qualifying word in praise of any 
living thing or person, may arise in part 
from the circumstance that Butler’s literary 


forte was satire, and that he deliberately 


restricted himself, in writing them, to the 
mean and ugly side of things. But whoever 
reads the characters will see in their uniform 


and inexhaustible bitterness something more 


than this —a positive dissatisfaction of But- 
ler’s own mind with all that he saw, and a 
habit of finding nothing in the world that 
was not, if well looked into, evil and intoler- 
able. Were the ‘‘ characters’’ classified, it 
would be found that only a certain propor 
tion of them are taken from the Puritan or 
‘Nonconformist side of things. A good man 
of them are taken from the opposite side 
society and politics altogether; somo are 
taken from the literary department, and 
some from the scientific department, of Eng- 
lish life in that day; and many are altogether 
general, and have reference to lasting forme 
of human weakness, imposture, crime, and 


ms 
t was in the nature of Butler’s satire 
that, finding all to be equally censurable, it 
should express itself rather in representative 
rtraits of classes, than in personalities, 
ccasionally, however, as in the character 
entitled ‘‘A Duke of Bucks,’’ and in inci- 
dental allusions to Prynne and other seo 
taries, whom Butler seems to have particu- 
larly disliked, this rule is broken through ; 
and in some of his posthumous scraps of 
verse, there is evidence that his satire could, 
when he liked, single out individual victims. 
Thus, among the scraps, we find a violent 
lampoon on ham ; a squib on 
hilip Nye’s beard ; two mock ics on 
Dryden’s brother-in-law, the Honorable Ed- 
ward Howard, on the occasion of a heroic 




















Butler, and most other critics, ht to 
be sad stuff; and finally, which was boldest 
of all, a parody of Dryden's own dramatic 
diction, in the form of a dialogue between 
two cats caterwauling in heroics. In fact, 
with the whole literary world of the time, 
as with the whole social world, Butler seems 


i to have been in his heart at feud. Writers, 


critics, readers — all were bad ; and so far as 
he thought it necessary to express his opinion 
of them, it was always in censure. Above 
all (and the fact must out) the Royal Society 
and the Virtuosi came in for an unusual 
share of Butler’s ridicule. One or.two of 
them, such as Boyle and Dr. Charlton, he 
attacks by name; and among his posthu- 
mous poems and papers, there are three or 
four expressly satirizing the Society’s weekly 
meetings and their mathematical and physical 
pursuits. 


** These were their learned speculations, 
And all their constant occupations : 
To measure wind and weigh the air, 
And turn a circle to a square; 

To make a powder of the sun, 

By which all doctors should b’ undone; 
To find the north-west passage out, 
Although the farthest way about; 
If chymists from a rose’s ashes 
Can raise the rose itself in glasses; 
Whether the line of incidence 

Rise from the object or the sense; 
To stew the ‘ Elixir’ in a bath 

Of hope, credulity, and faith; 

To explicate, by double hints, 

The grain of diamonds and flints; 
And in the braying of an ass 
Find out the treble and the bass; 
If mares neigh alto, and a cow 

A double diapason low.”’ 


Men are often modest and amiable in their 
personal demeanor who are fierce and ag- 
gressive in their writings ; but with all allow- 
ance on this score, it is too evident that a 
man who could not let even the venerable 
Royal Society alone, must have had a crabbed 
and ill-conditioned element in him, not likely 
to further his interests in life. Probably 
the consciousness of this, developed at last 
into the habitual sourness of a disappointed 
man, was the secret of Butler’s solitary way 
of living. He was agents, as Dr. 
Johnson would have said, not a ‘ clubba- 
ble’? man. ‘It is both the wisest and 
safest way,’’ is one of the maxims found 
in his commonplace book, ‘‘ to keep at a con- 
venient distance from all men; for when 
men converse too closely, they commonly, 


like those that meet in crowds, offend one 
another.’”’ Poor man, he seems at last to 
have ove ed his own maxim, and to have 


kept at an inconvenient distance from all 
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men. There is good evidence that in his 
last days he was literally in want. If he 
had made any money by his Hudibras, it 
was too little to him in stead of e 
thing else; and he was too slow and 
less, and perhaps too proud, a writer to 
make much of such agg as ——e 
for periodicals and the like then afforded, 
He ap , in his necessity, to have thought 
of making a te attempt at a drama, 
then the species of literature which brought 
the best returns ; and part of a tragedy, en- 
titled ‘‘ Nero,’’ was found among his papers. 
But his true resource was eke eville. 
‘‘ Mr. Longueville,” says Roger North, in his 
Life of Lord Guildford, ‘‘ was the last patron 
and friend that poor old Butler, the author 
of Hudibras, had, and, in his old age, he 
supported him, otherwise he might have beer. 
literally starved.’? What was the exact 
measure of Mr. Longueville’s kindness is 
unknown — one always fancies that wealth 
lairds and lawyers might do so very m 
with their purses in such cases. At-all 
events, after a hard winter passed im his 
lodging in Rose Street, during which he was 
so ill that he never went out, and only Mr. 
ee charity stood between him and 
absolute destitution, the poet, some time in 
1680, caught a fever, or a consumption, 
which carried him off on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
Mr. Longueville, to whom Butler had 
ueathed his papers, acted as his executor. 
e made exertions to get up a subscription 
for burying his deceased friend in West- 
minster Abbey; but though the news of 
Butler’s death in such melancholy circum- 
stances seems to have caused a good deal of 
talk in town, and became the subject of 
strong comment afterwards by Dryden, Old- 
ham, and others, the interest felt at the mo- 
pane not —— -" — reg Lon- 
ueville’s project. Accordi » the 8 
romain were , onl at Mr. Leaguetilie’ 
own expense, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. He seems to have wished 
to be buried there. He was buried, says 
Aubrey, the 27th of September, ‘‘ accordix 
to his own appointment, in the church 
of Covent en, in the north t, next 
the church, at the east end. His feet touch 
the wall. His grave two yards distant from 
the pilaster of the dore, by his desire six foot 
deepe. About twenty-five of his old ae- 
quaintance at his funeral, I myself being 
one.’’ It is worth while, reader, should you 
ever be passing through Covent Garden, to 
stand by the railing of the now somewhat 
dingy churchyard, on the west side, a little 
away from where the market gardeners chaffer 
among their baskets and cab leaves, and 


to identify, by Aubrey’s description, the spot 
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where the author of Hudibras is buried. It 
was, one may say, the centre of his domain 
of exercise and observation while he was 
live. It is near Rose Street, and round 
it lie the 8 , Fleet Street, Gerard Street. 
Drury Lane, and all the other classic o! 
streets in which the literary men of that 
time (the ree and Jonsons of a former 

had kept more to the south and east) had 

ir haunts and dwellings, and which still, 
in later tions, though the tendency 
continued to be north and westward, served 
for the Addisons, and Johnsons, and Gold- 
smiths, to live and walk in. Ah, London! 
thou perpetual home of a shifting multitude, 
how, as into a vast sieve, the generations 
kee vg amid thy brick-built streets 
and alleys, only to trickle away and dis- 
appear beneath into thy catacombs and ceme- 
teries. Awhile thou’ holdest ws; but the 
reservoir is filling over us with the perpetual 
rain, and we, too, are sinking, sinking, 
towards the ancient dead ! 

Butler, says Aubrey, was ‘of middle 
stature, strong set, high-colored, with a head 
of sorrel hair, a severe and sound judgment ; 
a fellow.’’ Again, from another source, 
** he was of a leonine-colored hair, sanguine, 
choleric, middle-sized, stron i a boon and 

itty companion, especially among the com- 
pany he ew wal.” As regards his 

wship, we have already seen, on other 
evidence, how far that is to be understood ; 
one is glad, however, to know, by way of 
curiosity, that his complexion and hair were 
so nearly of Oromwell’s own color. The 
form of his face in the portraits is heavy 
and sullen. ‘ 

Our impression of Butler’s general char- 
partner ate his character as 
@ writer re; as a superstruc- 
tune «iene trust, already been careged. 
He seems to have been a man of grave, 
correct, and somewhat morose nature, deci- 
dedly of that order of mind which, by way 
of philosophic distinction, may be called the 
descendental ; a man, the of whose in- 
tellectual being was strong, solid, but very 
hard and very earthly sense. One might 
compare him with Swift, who, however, had 
& more 8a and demoniac element in him, 
which led him farther, and brought him in 
contact at least with the infernal side of that 
which transcends the visible. On the whole, 
- can best — Butler’s — character 

im as, more peculiarly than 

op worm of his age, the polar opposite 

to Milton, — Milton the transcendental man 
of his time, and the noblest li represent- 
ative and-defender of that class of sentiments 
and opinions which Butler derided. This 
contrast, or in the intellectual world, 
is in all ages, though it is not 


always instanced in so remarkable a manner. 
There are always men who can “stand no 
nonsense,’’ who take their footing on what 
they call the hard fact of things, who have 
an innate turn for undervaluing whatever is 
high, extreme, and unusual, either in thought 
or action — high ree a rm high art, high 
poetry, high Calvinism, high anything. 

the other hand, there are always men who, 
from some constitutional peculiarity, — call 
it ideality, heart, enthusiasm, artistic sense, 
tendency to the metaphysical, or what you 
will, —revel in the high, feel at home in it, 
and prefer it. it is from the first class more 
particularly that satirists are born ; a 
when, as sometimes a aman of the 
other class steps out, ¢ othed in the very 
thunders of his high contemplations, to 
satirize the satirists themselves, and prove to 
them the celestial, if only by its thunder. 
Milton himself was a satirist, when he chose, 
in this sense; Butler was a satirist in the 
other. His aiveg of human nature was 
that of the lowest schools; and there is no 
maxim that he repeats more frequently, and 
with a more bitter emphasis, both in verse 
and in prose, than that interest alone governs 
the world, and that those who proceed on 
any other supposition are fools. Thus: 


<* All the business of the world is but diver- 


sion, and all the happiness in it that mankind is 
capable of, anything that will keep it from re- 
flecting upon the misery, vanity, and nonsense 
of it, and whoever can by any trick keep himself 
from thinking of it, is as wise and happy as the 
best man in it.’? . . . ** The chiefest art of gov- 
ernment is to convert the ignorance, folly, and 
madness of mankind, as much as wes Ang to 
their own good ; which can never be done by. 
telling them truth and reason, or using any 
direct means, but by little tricks and devices 
(as they cure madmen) that work upon their 
hopes and fears, to which their ignorance nat- 
urally inclines them.’’—- Thoughts on various 
subjects. 


These are poeta the cardinal notions of 
the sceptical or descendental philosophy ; 
and the constitutional tenaci i 
Butler held to them explains 
reer and character. How could such a man 
be other than an antagonist of Puritanism, 
the very essence of which consisted in a be- 
lief in the ibility of an actual reign of 
God through His saints, on earth? “ What 
are all histories and records of actions in for- 
mer times,’’ said Cromwell, ** but a revela- 
tion of God, that He hath destroyed, and 
tumbled down, and trampled under foot 
whatever He hath not planted? » Com 
this ificent definition of histo 

the Pu point of view with Butler's 


with which 
is whole ¢a- 





comic one, from his, and say whether it was 





























possible for the two men not to oppose each 
other : 


** What else does hi use to tell us, 
But tales of subjects being rebell’ous? *’ 


But that same disbelief of Butler im all that 
was high or divine in human nature and his- 
tory which led him thus to oppose Puritan- 
ism, and to rd it as nothing more than a 
peapreaky outbreak of madness drawing hy- 
isy along with it, was also the secret 
root of his other dislikes and antipathies. 
Hence his satires on speculation as such ; on 
the heroic forms of literature; on chivalry 
towards women; on abstract reasoning in 
cage ; on theory of all kinds, and on what 
e called the foolish investigations of the 
“a gene philosophers. All these were to him 
ut so many other forms of that affection of 
mind for the supra-sensible, that devotion to 
the unseen and untangible, which Butler had 
derided in his attacks on the Puritans. There 
were many ways, he thought, in which men 
entertained themselves with ‘‘ Fool's Para- 
dises of what should be, not what is ;’’ and 
he made it his business to ridicule them all, 
as equally contrary to sound sense and pru- 
dence. And yet, curiously enough, there are 
instances in which Butler, by the very pene- 
trating excess of his hard sense, comes out, 
so to speak, at the other side, and by rumi- 
nating on descendentalism itself, contrives 
almost to become transcendental for a mo- 
ment. There is a-kind of serene sorrowful 
wisdom in some of his sayings, shewing that 
in his old age, and when severe experience 
had reduced his sense to the form of a 
quintessence, he did touch on the extreme 
_ metaphysical, if only in abjuring it. 
us: 


**The understanding of man hath a sphere of 
activity, beyond which, if it be forced, it becomes 
inactive, as it does vigorous by being confined. 
Unless a vine be pruned, it will bear no fruit; 
and he that related to the Senate, de coercendis 
Imperii terminis, was no unwise statesman. 
Opinion of knowledge has ever been one of the 
chiefest causes of ignorance; for most men know 
less than théy might, by attempting to know 
more than they can.’’ — Thoughts upon various 
subjects. 

Again, — 

“The end of all knowledge is to understand 
what is fit to be done, for to know what has been, 
and what is, and what may be, does-but tend to 
that.’’ — Ibid. 


Tn these, and other similar sayings, we have 
Butler at his highest ; but.a very great part 
of his writings, especially of his prose writ- 
ings, consists of serious and severe thought 
an 


criticism, shewing no mean ity. of 


observation, strength of judgment, and hon- 


: Pits rie 


rs 


eho ag As all know, how- 
wit that has made him immor- 
tal; and it is by the prodigious amount and 


est inte 
ever, ry 5 
concéntration of this one ty in his writ- 


ings—and that too, in the exact sense in 
which psychologists are wont to define wit, 


when they distinguish it from the a yn : 
similar but Y greater uality @ hones : 


— that these wn will live in our litera- 
ture. Here are a few specimens from his 
prose writings : 


**Governments are not built as houses are, 
but grow as trees do. And as some trees thrive 
best in one soil, some in another, so do govern- 
ments; but none equally in any, but all er- 
ally where they are most naturally crosad : 
and therefore ’tis probable the state of Venice 
would be no more the same in any other coun- 
try, if introduced, than their trade of glass-mak~ 
ing.’’ 

‘* One that is proud of his birth is like a tur- 
nip — there is nothing good of him but that 
which is under ground.’’ 

** His (the courtly fop’s) tailor is his creator, 
and makes him of nothing: and though he lives 
by faith in him, he is perpetually committing 
iniquities against him.”’ 

‘* A proud man is a fool in fermentation.”’ 

** He (a literary plagiarist) is like an Italian 
thief that never robs but he murders, to prevent 
discovery.”’ 

** When he (a versifier) writes, he commonly 
steers the sense of his lines by the rhyme that 
is at theend of them, as butchers do calves by 
the tail.’ 

“© A Popish priest is one that takes the same 
course that the devil did in Paradise; he begins: 
with the woman.’’ 

‘¢ A traveller is a native of all countries, and 
an alien at home. . . . His observations are like 
a sieve, that lets the finer flour pass and retains 
only the bran of things. . . . He believes: all 
men’s wits are at a stand that stay at home, and 
only those advanced, that travel; as if change 
of pasture did make great politicians as well as 
fat calves.’’ 

** He (the amateur of science) is like an ele- 
phant, that, though he cannot swim, yet of all 
creatures most delights to walk by the river’s 
side.’?’ 


Butler’s verse is but his prose put through 
@ process of metrical torture, trituration, and 
re-compression, 80 a8 to come out more com- 
pact, knotty, and glittering. He had early 
ound out, as we have seen, the advan 
that would be given him by calling to his aid 
the additional stimulus to odd. intellectual 
invention afforded by metre and rhyme ; and 
from that time, though he continued to write 
in prose, it was with a mental reservation in 
favor of d 1, and especially octosyllabie 
doggrel, with plenty of double and triple 





rhymes in it, as the natural and proper form 
of his highest literary efforta. poe he 
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it is in his that we have Butler at 
his best. The or essential fabric of the 


writing is still the same— namely, hard, 
bare, ruthless sense, often directly polemical 
in its tenor, and always cynical ; the pecu- 
liar literary excellence whereby this sense is 
recommended and set off is, as before, wit, 
or odd associations of images supplied by the 
fancy ; but the wit is richerand more exquis- 
ite from the very fact that the fancy, in pro- 
ducing it, has worked under the additional 
restriction and stimulus of metre and rhyme. 
oh. ws cull a handful of specimens at ran- 


* If he that in the field is slain 
Be in the bed of honor lain, 
He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honor’s truckle-bed.’’ 


*¢ Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel ’s of by the blow.’’ 


** For what is worth in anything 
But so much money as ’t will bring? ’’ 


** The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.’’ 


** And we are best of all led to 
Men’s principles by what they do.”’ 


«* For the more languages a man can speak 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak.’’ 


** As beasts are hunted for their furs, 
Men for their virtues fare the worse.’’ 


*¢ A teacher’s doctrine and his proof 
Is all his province and enough; 
’ But is no more concern’d in use 
Than shoemakers to wear all shoes.’’ 


“* Success, that owns and justifies all quarrels, 
And vindieates deserts of hemp with laurels, 
Or, but miscarrying in the bold attempt, 
Turns of laurels back again to hemp.”’ 


**In the Church of Rome to go to shrift 
Is but to put the soul on a clean shift.”’ 


BUTLER, 
* A convert ’s buta fly that turns about 
After his head's off, to find it out.” 


In such sententious distichs, many of 
which, to use Johnson’s words, ‘‘ have 
into conversation, and been added as pro- 
verbial axioms to the general stock of prac- 
tical knowledge,’”’ we have the essence of 
Butler’s poetry. Just, however, as Butler’s 
judgment, by the very excess of its devotion 
to the hard and the material, did now and 
then attain to the verge of the spiritual and 
metaphywen so his fancy, in its sheer search 
after the witty and the quaint, sometimes 
reaches the limits of the poetical and beau- 
tiful. Thus: 
** Love is too great a happiness 

For wretched mortals to possess ; 

For, could it hold inviolate 

Against those cruelties of fate ° 

Which all felicities below 

By rigid laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss too high 

For perishing mortality, 

Translate to earth the joys above; 

For nothing goes to Heaven but Love.’’ 


Such passages shew that the author of Hudi- 
bras had a vein in him of finer material than 
the merely burlesque or Hudibrastic. That 


vein, however, he did not cultivate; and. 


hence, so long as Butler is remembered, it 
will be only, in the first place, in his defunct 
capacity as the contemporary opponent and 
satirist of the + Puritan movement in 
England ; and, secondly, in his more perma- 
nent character as the author of a great num- 
ber of sayings and maxims which, though 
conceived in the spirit of the cynical philoso- 
phy, and used at first to burlesque Puritan- 


ism and other high matters, are still so terse 


and good and sensible as to be available, in 
spemteeny with any philosophy whatever, 
for general human purposes. Even in the 
former, or his defunct historical capacity, 
Butler may have done good, for hy poorisy 
mingles with all things, and the Hudibrastic 
is one method of beating it out. 





How re st Beavrirvt. — As we were about 
to start, I saw the captain move to an elevated 
position above the wheel ; and it was interesting 
to see how quickly and completely the inward 
thought or purpose alters the outward man. He 
g° a quick glance to every part of the ship. 

cast his eye over the multitude coming on 
board the ship, among whom was the American 
ambassador to England, who, if the captain may 
be said to embody the ship, may be said with 


equal truth to embody in his official person a na- 
tion’s right and honor. He saw the husbands 
and wives, the mothers and children, intrusted 
to his care ; and his slender form, as he gave 





the orders for our departure, seemed at once to 
grow more erect and firm ; the muscles of his 
face swelled ; his dark eye glowed with a new 
fire ; and his whole person expanded and beau- 
tified itself by the power of inward emotion. I 
have often noticed this interesting phenomenon ; 
and have come to the conclusion, if man, or 
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From The Spectator, 20 Oct. 
THE SALIC LAW IN FRANCE. 


Napo.zon THE Tarp mast be content with 
half a chance in the matter of the succession. 
There is no doubt that an heir born to him 
might have a great effect in subduing many 
impatiences and many foelings of uncertainty 
in the French people. At present the Em- 
pire stands too conspicuously dependent upon 
a life tenure, and the heirship that presump- 
tively presents itself is not such as to recon- 
cile the people to the dynastic sucvession. 
Could a ‘‘ Napoleon the Fourth” be pre- 
sented to the French people even in his cradle, 
many calculations that will tempt agitators 
against the present Napoleon would be extin- 
guished. In England, we should consider it 
ef little matter whether the child that is 
promised should be a boy or a girl; but in 
France, for the dynastic succession a girl is 
‘un rien;’’ and the Emperor must at the 
best be content to wait five weary months 
before ascertaining whether a princess is 
added to the charge of his family, or a prince 
becomes prospectively the perpetuator of his 
line 


Tt might be thought that/a powerful mili- 
tary leader, who has seized the throne, who 
has abolished one constitution and decreed 
another, could settle this matter of the suc- 
cession autocratically, and with a stroke of 
his pen substitue the general law of Europe 
for the Salic law. Napoleon could perform 
many acts less consonant with sound sense 
than that, and yet any such stroke of policy 
would, we imagine, be absolutely beyond 
even his absolute power. He might, it is 
true, plead the example of other states, and 
show that they had not lost either in power 
or in stability by accepting the female suc- 
The Frankish lands are indeed the 
exception on this point. The state which is 
contestin# the lead in Europe with the West- 
ern Powers, Russia, has in the days of its 
most rapid progress been under the sway of 
female sovereigns. Austria, who has oftener 
than once held ‘the balance of power, has 
been under the sway of Maria Theresa. Spain 
has reverted to the national law, after the 
assumption on the part of the Bourbons that 
they were to carry with them into the Penin- 
sula the rule of succession that has prevailed 
in their own family ; and, seated on the uni- 
ted thrones of Isabella and Ferdinand, Ferdi- 
uand the Seventh restored the succession to 





his daughter the Second Isabella. It is a 
mere party attachment, without any question 
of male or female succession save as a tech- 
nical , that has created any hope that 
ever existed for the Carlist faction. At this 
moment France is proud to be the ally of 
England ; and there is not a class in the 
country but must attest the firm state of our 
succession, and the orderly condition of the 
country under a female sovereign. But we 
believe that not all these precedents would 
enable the Emperor Napoleon to set aside the 
ancient usage of France and decree by antic- 
ipation that his child should succeed, be it 
boy or girl. 

Our opinion only coincides with that of 
Frenchmen, and it is the more curious that 
this conclusion should almost instinctively be 
settled ; since in France. woman plays and 
has always played a part at once more con- 
spicuous and more generally recognized than 
in this country. Notwithstanding our female 
succession, no Queen, regnant or consort, 
could imitate Catherine de Medicis in active 
and tyrannical administration. In high society 
of France, the stateswoman has as often ruled 
as the statesman, and Madame de Maintenon 
exercised an influence more positive than that 
of Mrs. Masham. In the middle class of 
France, woman is the man of business ; in the 
humblest class she is the laboring man. It: 
is not only that she does the hard work after 
the fashion of barbarous or savage countries, 
as among the Russians or the North Ameri- 
can Indians; but she combines with that prin- 
cipal share of the business of life at_least a 
full share of social or personal influence. It 
might be expected that in France, therefore, 
woman would be considered as having a 
stronger right to share the succession than in 
this country. 

Nor is it that our neighbors regard the 
laws of succession as absolutely sacred against 
interference. It is within the memory of liv- 
ing man that the law of inheritance in France 
has undergone the most sweeping and funda- 
mental changes. Property, which used to 
go to the eldest son, subject to charges which 
have been common in most countries, and 
even stronger elsewhere than in France, is 
now divided amongst all the children ; and 
France has adopted that law of gavelkind 
which we are gradually abolishing even in 
Kent. It is easier, then, to change the law 
of succession for every family in the country 
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than for the throne ; although the experience 
of other states, the position of women in 
France, and every reason of practical sense 
as it would be called, dictates a reversal of 
the Salic law. 

Could such matters be settled on pure rea- 
son, the edict of Napoleon the Third could 
be framed in five minutes, and the proclama- 
tion of it in the Moniteur would confer the 
suecession on his child, be it boy or girl. But 
ib. is too late for a coup d’état of that kind. 
It might have been possible, perhaps, when 
the First Napoleon founded the Empire upon 
the ruins left by the Republic. But, willing 
to employ the theatrical properties of antiqui- 
ty, Napoleon the First went back to tradition, 
restored Charlemagne in all his legendary su- 
premacy, sewed the drapery of his own state 
with the golden bees, and left the Salic law 
undisturbed. It was Napoleon, therefore, 
who clinched that half-prohibitory rule, and 
confirmed the eternal prejudice of the French 
people against a female monarch. France 
has oftener than once considered what ruler 
she should have; she has substituted one 
branch of the Bourbon family for another, one 
dynasty for another ; she has changed King 
for Emperor, Emperor for King, and King for 
President ; she has been content to do with- 
out a monarch at all; but to set aside, the 
Salic law—the great fundamental rule for 
French dynasties before the Revolution — 
would: be a breach of etiquette which French 
manners could not sanction; and we feel that 
all the absolute power of Napoleon the Third 
would dash itself to pieces in the attempt to 
modify that little regulation. 

No doubt, there is reason for the prejudice, 
although probably geason does not consciously 
assist in establishing or maintaining it. We 
know well enough in this country, that a 
female sovereign can do at least as well as a 
man upon the throne, The kind of business 
which a monarch has to exercise in modern 
times does not in general belong exclusively 
toeither sex. There is a certain fidelity to 
established rules, an appreciation of character 
in the selection of public servants, a reduction 
of state questions to the simplest elements — 
fanctions in which woman, with her simpler 
and more instinctive mind, is better even than 





man. Ifa female sovereign goes right, she 
exercises over the men that serve her a species 
of influence which lends an air of chivalry to 
their zeal, and calls forth a greater power in 
the administration of the state —a higher per 
sonal zest in its servants, and a vigor of mind 
such a8 none but a genius with a crown on 
could hope to realize if he were a man. Ags 
to the pageantries that fill up the intervals 
of state business, is it possible to conduct 
them half so well or so gracefully as when 
the supreme head isa lady? Nor have female 
sovereigns failed to call forth in different times 
the most warlike powers of the state. From 
the days of a Semiramis to our own, we have 
examples ready to our hand. The servants 
of Elizabeth began those chivalrous enterprises 
abroad, by sea and land, which commenced 
the naval if not the military history of Eng- 
land. The Hungarian was ready to draw his 
sword and use it unto the death for his ‘‘King 
Maria Theresa.’”? Russia was not less war 
like under Catherine than under her Emperors. 
And the warlike spirit of England has revived 
the more readily, no doubt, because a female 
sovereign can again call out the spirit of chiv- 
alry. France, however, is not only warlike 
as a state — not only possesses within her con- 
fines military traditions — but the whole or- 
ganization of the country tends to the mili- 
tary. Her factions, not content with “the 
battle of the registration court,’’ appeal 
against each other to arms. The very épiciers 


of middle-class society are ‘National Guards,” 


and claim to determine the balance of power 
in times of civil conflict. The political state 
of France is one of chronic civil war, kept 
down by that party which happens to consti- 
tute the garrison in power. France not only, 
possesses an army or a military order, but 


she is .an army, or more than one; and in-’ 


stead of requiring a sovereign to give the 
royal command for her military mévements, 
she needs a captain of the garrison, to defend 
the citadel against the factions that are con- 
tinually besieging it. It is this thoroughly 
military organization, this ¢onstant antago- 
nism of one military party against another, 
which probably renders it necessary for France 
to have a man on the throne, and that man, 
if possible, a. great captain. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A NEW FACE FOR AN OLD HOUSE. 

An impression prevails that one conse- 
quence of Her Majesty’s visit to Paris will be 
the gradual adoption of a system for promot- 
ing the beauty and salubrity of the Great 
Metropolis. The New Metropolitan Buildings 
Act will effect something, and might very 
properly be made the basis of a general scheme 
of improvement. London will perhaps never 
look so bright and cheerful as Paris ; but with 
@ purified river and a smokeless atmosphere, 
ite appearance would be surprisingly different 
from what it is at present. What we want 
in sunlight might be made up in color — that 
ig, color on the walls. There is no reason 
why, dead and dingy surfaces of brick should 
remain dead and dingy ; for there is an avail- 
able means by which they may be covered 
with a weather-proof glaze of almost any 
color, on which impurities would hardly lodge, 
or, would be washed off with every shower of 
rain. We mentioned the subject some months 
ago in the Journal, and think it worth repeat- 
ing at the present juncture. 

A paper on “‘ Hydraulic Lime, Artificial 
Stone, and Different Novel Applications of 
Soluble Silicates,” addressed by M. F. Kubl- 
mann to the Académie des Sciences at Paris, 
takes up the subject in theory and practice. 
The author tells us that when once the marked 
affinity of lime for silicic acid was discovered 
the silicifying of stone became an easy me- 
ehanical process ; and further, that the action 
of lime on metallic oxides has led, and will 
Tead, to important results in art. He lays 
down the law, that ‘‘ whenever a salt reputed 
insoluble in water is brought in contact with 
thie solution of a salt the acid of which forms, 
with the base of the insoluble salt, a salt still 
more insoluble, there is an exchange ; but in 
most cases the exchange is but partial, admit- 
ting the formation of double salts.’ By direct 
application of this law, he has succeeded in 

iving a certain degree of silicification to 
a of lead and: of lime,, to. numerous: 
metallic carbonates, and to some: cles, par- 
ticularly oxide of lead. 

Another step was the application of alltaline 
silicates. to painting ; and: instead of oils.and: 
the ordinary vehicles, M. Kuhlmanm uses: a 
concentrated: solution: of’ silicate of’. potash, 
finding it work well with vermilion, green, 
ultramarine-blue, thé ochres, oxide of chrome, 
and some others. These colors applied to a 





wall become, so to speak, part of its sub- 
stance, and are almost imperishable. Pre 
pare your wall; paint it either plain, or any 
design according to taste; then sprinkle the 
whole surface with the solution of potash 
above mentioned, or of soda, and you cover it 
with a permanent glaze. Advantage has 
been taken of this discovery in the decoration 
of public buildings at Munich, and other places 
in Germany, and with the happiest effeete. 
And in another way: when the Munich 
theatre was rebuilt, the inflammable materials | 
were saturated in the solution, to render them 
fire-proof. It is known that fire takes. but 
little hold on even stuffs and cottons that, have 
been treated with the solution. 

Should the cost of the silicated colors be 
objected to, the wall may be painted with om 
dinary water-colors, and then coated with the 
solution. This is applied by means of asmalk 
hand-pump, ora syringe fitted with a rose, 86 
that the steam shall fall as a light shower: 
The liquid soon dries and forms a glaze, wind 
and weather-proof. What scope is thus af- 
forded for ornamental frescoes, or many species 
of decoration, which might beautify our streets 
for years, unsullied by dust or smoke! - 

Wood, affected as it is by moisture, is not 
so well adapted for the silicated colors as 
brick or stone. The most suitable kinds, ac 
cording to M. Kuhlmann, are ash and horn+ 


», beam. But glass, porcelain, and metal, if 


quite dry, take the colors readily. In glass 
particularly, a semi-transparence is obtained, 
which renders it applicable, at low cost, te 
the windows of private houses or of churehes'; 
and we all know what admirable effects cant 
be produced by colored panes artistically in- 
troduced. At this pointthe author makes 
the following practical remarks : — “Artificial 
sulphate of baryta, applied by means of thé 
silicate of potash to glass, gives to the latter 
a milk-white color of great beauty. The 
sulphate becomes intimately incorporated with 
the silex; and after a few days, cannot be 
washed off even with hot water. On subs 
jecting the glass thus painted to the actiow 
of an elevated temperature, a beautiful whité 
enamel is produced on the surface, whieh 
would economically replace the enamels that 
have oxide of'tin for: their base. Ultramae 
rine-blae, oxide of chrome, and colored or por 
phyrized enamels, are a. great resource. in thi, 
new method of painting ; for if there be no 
chemical combination in all these applications 
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of color, there is at least a very powerful ad- 
herence determined by the silicious cement, 
of which the hardening is doubtless facilitated 
by the excessive division wherewith it is pre- 
sented to the action of the air.” 

M. Kuhlmann has further succeeded in 
using his silicated colors for designs on paper- 
hangings, on cotton and woollen cloth, and 
in letter-press printing. ‘The processes,’ he 
says, ‘ differ very little from those in use in 
the various modes of printing. One impor- 
tant condition is to maintain the silicious 
colors in a uniform state of humidity during 
their application; whether the application 
take place with blocks of wood or metal, or 
by having recourse to type. All the colors 
thatI have applied,”’ he adds, “‘ on stone, wood, 
metal, or glass, serve for printing on paper or 
woven cloths. Typography, color-printing, 
the application of gold or silver in powder or 
in leaf, can all be executed with the same 
facility, taking care, with certain colors, to 
keep out sulphur in the preparation of the 
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silicates. Ultramarine is fixed in cloths with 
more solidity and economy by the silicate of 
potash, than by the methods now in use.” 

Here we have a wide range of applications 
arising out of M. Kuhlmann’s discovery ; and 
that the range will be extended, is not doubt- 
ful. We may add, that by grinding the char 
coal used in the preparation of Indian-ink with 
silicate of potash in solution, a, writing-ink is 
obtained almost indestructible by chemical 
agents; and the same solution, mixed with a 
decoction of cochineal, gives a red ink, the 
color of which resists for a long time the action 
of chlorine and the acids. 

Specimens of M. Kuhlmann’s art are to be 
seen in the French Exposition. Perhaps 
some practical member of the Society of Arts, 
during his visit to Paris, will inform himself 
of the means by which the discovery may be 
made available in this country. Mr. Bar- 
low’s lecture on the subject at the Royal In- 
stitution has already done something towards 





making it known. 





Daxcina ann Dancrna Tones. —A century 
and two or three years ago, the dancing master 
of a southern Scottish town wrote out manuscript 
instructions for his pupils, of whom my father 
was one; and a copy is now before me which 
may suggest some musical and other minor mat- 
ters relating to the amusements of our Progen. 
tors, curious enough for a notice in “‘ N. & Q.”’ 
It is entitled : 


**The Dancing Steps of a Hornpipe and Gigg. 
As also, Twelve of the Newest Country Dances, 


as they are performed at the Assemblys and 
Balls. All Sett by Mr. John M‘gill for the Use 


of his School, 1752.” 


I do not know that the dancing instructions for 
sixteen steps in the pre nn and fourteen in the 
ges would be very intelligible now-a-days ; see- 

that in the former, the second, third, and 
fourth steps are “slips and shuffle forwards,”’ 
*‘gpleet and floorish (?florish) backwards,’’ 
** Hyland step forwards ;’’ and there are else- 
singio and. double Rare Pong Aran 
© jouble rou .”” * slaps across 
forward,” ‘‘ twist seat Siena ** cross 
«eck hope,” and finally, "hap forward and 
“ Le ani m “ 
backward,”’ to conclude the gi ith éclat. 

The lists of the minuets and reels preserve 
some ancient names, but I cannot answer for 
Master N‘gill’s orthography. The first are : 
The Prince of Hless’es, ly Fanny Askin’s 


tErskine), Lady Rothe’s or My Lord Cathcart, 
Duke of York’s, Miss Hay’s Sweetest when 


she’s Naked (fie), Miss Forestor’s, The Old’ 
Assembly’s, Fools, Hasees (? Asses), Captain 
Ross, Lady Grizel Moutgomerie’s, Mager 

Mrs. Lorcereter (7), Miss Surchill’s (? Chur- 
chill’s), and General Blane’s. The reels are: 
Toluch Gorum, Cameronion’s March, Doun youn 
Banks, Miss Frazer’s, Miss Macdonald’s, Queens- 
‘erry House, Your welcome to the Twon 

(can hardly and yet must be the Jacobite air 
‘* Yire welcome to your ain again ’’), A Mile to 
Ride, The Corporal, Lochel’s, Jock Hume's, 
Miss Murray’s, Short Apron, Lady Rothesse’s 
new, Miss Clark, and Mrs. Murray’s. 

The twelve country dances are mostly figured 
to well-known tunes, which have descended to 
the present, such as : Up and war them a’ Willy ; 
Because he was,a Bonny Lad; Old Age and 
Young ; My Wife ’s a Wanton wee Thing ; Rat- 
tling Willy, &c. ; but there are others 
which —_ rovoke some inquiry, as, for in- 
stance, The rs of the C 3 
M’Nab ; The Cornal or Backel ; 

Dunse ; Jock of the Green, &c. 

Several of the tunes mentioned have become 
immortal in the songs of Burns. Others sleep 
in personals and localities ; but yet there may 
be han ck interest aro Scottish Bye ~) 
perhaps bring correspondence on the 
old Scotch music, which may be bath Haetron 
tive and amusing. Though the fiddle no longer 
prevails in that country, it is to be hoped there 
is still a national feeling for its bygone strains ! 
— Notes and Queries. W. J. 
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From the Athenwum. 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, 
King of apni By William H. Prescott. 
2 vols. tley. 


Tux history of the reign of Philip the 
Second is not the histo Spain alone. It 
8 , in ter or less rtion, over 

ortugal, taly, France, the Netherlands, 

y, England, the Islands of the Med- 
iterranean, the coasts of Northern Africa, 
and the continent of the New World. It 
includes political and religious revolutions, 
a Mohammedan and a Catholic crusade, — 
the story of St. Elmo and the great Armada, 
—a Protestant and a Morisco revolt, — the 
desolation of Holland and of Granada : epi- 
sodes of national and of nal romance, 
— of memorable wickedness and memorable 
sufferings, of heroism and misery, — the 
story of Alva and of Don Carlos, of nt, 
Hoorne, and Montigny. 

Throughout this period, Philip the Sec- 
ond presents a singularly dramatic figure. 
Though the champion of the Church, he 
makes war upon the Pope. Though the 
enemy of France, he marries a French prin- 
cess. The husband of one English Queen, 
he offers to marry her successor, and after- 
wards attempts the invasion of her king- 
dom. His first wife isa princess of Portu- 
el his second, a Queen of England ; his 

ird, a princess of France: his fourth a 
princess of Austria. His glory is that he 
raised Spain to her highest position among 
the modern empires, —yet to him belongs 
) reproach of having sown the seeds of her 


Mr. Prescott’s narrative of the remarkable 
and diversified events distinguishing this pe- 
riod is constructed, in great part, of new 
materials. As the history extends over many 
countries and touches the fortunes of many 
States, so the historian’s researches have run 
through nearly all the libraries of Europe. 
= - samen ey a Tl some meen friends 
= Don Pascua: eservi - 
ticular mention — he yo an trons the 
archives and private collections of Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
Spain, Germany, and Italy, materials which 

to this book an original as well as an 
authentic character. With this mass of new 
evidence he has compared the published rec- 
ords of the time, and the result is a narra- 
tive which — as far as it has gone — deserves 
to rank with the best historical works by 
contemporary writers. For, in addition to 
its substantial value as a contribution to the 
political, religious, and social annals of Eu- 
rope, it derives some of its most admirable 
qualities from the peculiar genius of its 


author. In a warmly-colored style —clear, 





flexible, and full of »— Mr. Prescott 
narrates the incidents of Philip’s reign. His 
story moves swiftly, but is nowhere incom- 
plete. The personages are well grouped, — 
the order of circumstances and the order of 
time are well reconciled, the events are 
neither confused nor isolated. The book is 
as once pictorial and sober, critical and dra- 
matic, 

When Philip the Second ascended the ab- 
dicated throne of Charles the Fifth, there 
was no monarch in Europe to whom such a 
sway had fallen. He was King of Spain, 
with Castile, Aragon, and Granada no longer 
independent States, but provinces. He was 
King of Naples and Sicily, and Duke of 
Milan. He was Lord of Franche-Compté 
and the Low Countries. He was ti 
King of England by virtue of his alliance 
with Mary. He the Ca 
Islands, the Canaries, Tunis and Oran in 
Africa, the Philippine and Spice Islands in 
Asia, Mexico, Peru, and part of the West 
Indies in America. In his army were the 
veterans who had fought at Pavia and Muhl- 
berg, who had been led by Almagro and 
Pizzaro. His navy was supreme, except in 
the narrow seas contested by England. The 
mines of Zacatecas and Potosi replenished an 
exchequer wasted by the ambitious prodigality 
of Charles the Fifth. To these advantages 
he added some of the benefits of experience. 
He had already been exercised in the arts of 

vernment, and stood at the head of the 

oman Catholic princes. Such were the cir- 
cumstances of Phili ’s position when he as 
sumed the crown. Mr. Prescott, in an ad- 
mirable chapter, lays out the political scheme 
of Europe, as its states were then distributed ; 
but it is not from this point that his narrative 
commences. The more familiar story of 
Charles the Fifth’s abdication forms an a 
propriate prologue, with the history of the 

outh of Philip, and of his visit to England. 

is first wife, of the royal house of Portugal, 
had died when the ill-starred Don Carlos was 
born; and through the politic intervention 
of his father he had formed his alliance with 
our own Mary. The historian has not 
neglected this opportunity to enliven his 
narrative with a pleasant account of the 
ceremonies and rejoicings which attended 
this event. Philip’s progress to London and 
Winchester was a continuous scene of heraldic 
and festal pomp, and Mr. Prescott’s ‘de- 
scription of it is as full of life and spirit as 
the processional cavalcade. 


‘*Some embarrassment occurred as to the 
person who should give the queen away,—a 
of the ceremony not provided for. After a 

rief conference, it was removed by the Marquis 
of Winchester and the Earls of Pembroke and 
Derby, who took it on themselves to give her 
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away in the name of the whole realm ; at which 
the multitude raised a shout that made the old 
walls of the cathedral ring again. The marriage 
service was then concluded by the Bishop of 
Winchester. Philip and Mary resumed their 
seats, and mass was performed, when the bride- 
groom, rising, gave his consort the ‘kiss of 
,’ according to the custom of the time, 
The whole ceremony occupied nearly four hours, 
At the close of it, Philip, taking Mary by the 
hand, led her from the church. The royal couple 
were followed by the long train of prelates and 
nobles, and were preceded by the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Derby, each bearing aloft a naked 
sword, the symbol of sovereignty. The effect 
of the spectacle was heightene¢ by the various 
costumes of the two nations, — the richly-tinted 
and picturesque dresses of the Spaniards, and 
the solid magnificence of the English and Flem- 
ings, mingling together in gay confusion. The 
ing procession moved slowly on, to the 
ithe sounds of festal music, while the air was 
rent with the loyal acclamations of the populace, 
delighted, as usual, with the splendor of the 
pageant.” od 
Philip appears never to have received much 
pation from his English alliance. He 
would, perhaps, have been better pleased had 
the Queen been less demonstrative in her 
love; but his father’s abdication, recalling 
him from the English Court, was speedily 
followed by the Papal war, which engaged 
him in military and diplomatic enterprises. 
His Italian campaign, led by the Duke of 
Alva, was so cautiously conducted, that 
when Pontecorvo had opened its gates, when 
Amagni had been ed, and when his 
vietorious army was spread over the suburbs 
of Tivoli, he refrained from pushing his 
success, and awaited offers of peace. Paul 
the Fourth, however, had a different spirit. 


*¢ Tn an interview with two French gentlemen, 
who, as he had reason to suppose, were interest- 
ing themselves in the affair of a peace, he ex- 
Claimed : ‘ Whoever would bring me into a peace 
with heretics is a servant of the Devil. Heaven 
will take vengednce on him. I will pray that 
God’s curse may fall on him. If I find that you 
intermeddle in any such matter, I will cut your 
heads off your shoulders. Do not think this an 
empty threat. I have an eye in my back on 
So Tagger an Italian proverb, —‘and if 

find you playing me false, or attempting to 
@ntangle me a second time in an accursed truce, 
Lewear to you by the eternal God, I will make 

heads fly from ro shoulders, come what 
may comeof it!’ ‘In this way,’ concludes the 
narrator, one of the parties, ‘ his, Holiness con- 
tinued for nearly an hour, walking up and down 
the apartment, and talking all the while of his 
e@wn grievances and of cutting off our heads, un- 
til he had talked himself quite out of breath.’ ’’ 


. The issue of the war was favorable to 
Rhilip, though he retained none of his Italian 





conquests, and even deputed the Duke of 
Alva te make his submission to the Papal 
chair. 

**On reaching the Vatican, the Spanish com- 
mander fell on his knees before the Pope, and 
asked his pardon for the offence of bearing arms 
against the Church. Paul, soothed this 
show of concession, readily ted absolution. 
He paid the Duke the distinguished honor of 
giving him a seat at his own table; while he 
complimented the Duchess by sending her the 
consecrated golden rose, reserved only for 
persons and illustrious champions of the 
Chureh.”? * 


But to Paul fell the losses of the war. 
The desolated Cam , the dispersed army 
the mutinous populace of Rome, his injured 
reputation, his diminished influence, were 
proofs that there was a ruler in Europe with 


the courage and the power to de assail 
the head of the Church. o 
The French war—the victory of St. 


Quentin, — celebrated by the building of the 
Escurial, — the surprise of Calais—the in- 
vasion of Flanders — and the battle of Grave 
lines, supply Mr. Prescott with a succession 
of picturesque episodes, which he works inte 
his narrative with equal care and skill. Upon 
the conclusion of peace the king of Spain 
was again a widower, for Elizabeth had 
succeeded Mary on the English throne. 
Philip seems to have regarded widowerhood 
as wasted time, for a month had not ela 
after -Mary’s remains had been deposited ih 
Westminster Abbey, when he made direct 
offers to the inheritor of her crown. Her 
Protestant policy turning him from this idea, 
he took a bride, as the first-fruit of 

from France. Elizabeth, Mr. Prescott thinks, 
was considerably piqued — not, perhaps, be- 
cause she had refused Philip, bat because 
Philip had been so easily consoled. 


**¢ Your master,’ said she, in a petulant tone, 
to Feria, ‘must have been much in love with 
me not to be able to wait four months!’ The 
ambassador answered somewhat bluntly, by 
throwing the blame of the affair on the Queen 
herself. ‘ Not so,’ she retorted, ‘I never gave 
your King o decided answer.’ — ‘True,’ said 
Feria, ‘ the refusal was only implied, for I would 
not urge your highness to a downright ‘* No,’’ 
lest it might prove a cause of offence between. so 
great Princes.’ ’’ 

The historian has surmounted with singular 
art the obvious difficulties of his subject. The 
extension of Philip’s influence into the poli 
of so many states, — his various ware hie 
multitude of political transactions, simulte- 
neous or successive, — it no 
task to ve the clearness and unity of 
Seat tea eae a 

t an in Philip’s 
career, Was: & distinct event, with features 
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and rtions deserving a history. 
Its incidents form an uninterrupted line, 

llel with almost the entire course of the 
Spanish tyrant’s reign, continually demand- 
ing the narrator’s attention, yet with con- 
temporary movements, of nearly equal mag- 
nitude, engaging him in other parts of 
Europe. by Prescott recognizes this per- 
plexity, and overcomes it by adopting a 
system of historical grouping, in which the 
several events revolve round one rinciple, 
which was the guiding force of Philip’s reign 
— bis determination to uphold the power of 
the Church in relation with that of the 
Throne throughout his dominions. 

Tracing the origin and cause of these 
litical, religious, and military events, Mr. 
Prescott fills his canvas with accessory de- 
tails, — with delicately tinted pictures of 
social life, — with grand architectural per- 
spectives, — with ts, described in lan- 
guage which reflects the gorgeous varieties of 

gundian pomp and 4 senyr He kee 


in view, also, the latter days of Charles the 
Fifth, corroborating, generally, the works of 
Pichot, Mignet, Stirling. The fanaticism 


of that monarch, tinged with insanity, was 
intensified in Philip. When Seso, the 
Florentine, was condemned to the stake, at 
Valladolid, he was led past the royal gallery, 
or ‘‘ grand stand ’’ of the Inquisition. 


“On his way to the place of execution, De 
Seso pathetically exclaimed to Philip, ‘Is it thus 
that you allow your innocent subjects to be per- 
secuted?’ To which the King made the memo- 
rable reply, ‘If it were my own son, I would 
fetch the wood to burn him, were he such a 
wretch as thou art!’ It was certainly a charac- 
teristic answer.’’ 


When Philip was united to his third wife, 
he had previously been married only iy 
proxy, —she had to modify her habits accord- 
ing to the traditions of Spain. 


*¢ A manuscript of the time, by an eye-witness, 
gives a few i respecting her manner 
of living, in which some readers may take an 
interest. Among the persons connected with the 
Queen’s establishment, the writer mentions her 
confessor, her almoner, and four sicans. 
The medical art seems to have been always held 
in high repute in Spain, though in no country, 
considering the empirical character of its pro- 
fessors, with so little reason. At dinner the 


served as cupbearer, and stood by 
Her *s chair. The rest of her attendants 
stood round the conversing with their 
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ladies,’ After her solitary meal was 
Isabella retired with her attendants to 
chamber, where, with the sid of musig, 
such mirth as the buffoons and jesters of the 
palace could afford, she made shift to pags the 
evening.’’ ‘ 


Necessarily, a large s is devoted 
Mr. Prescot to we omer Ge the Die 
Alva, with whose achievements 


lish 
readers are not unfamiliar. The east 


is curious to meet in Alva’s co mdence 
with an exhibition, whether affected or real, 
of human tenderness. 


**Tt would not be fair to omit in this con- 
nection some passages from Alva’s co 
dence, which suggest the idea that he was not 
wholly insensible to feelings of compassion, 
when they did not interfere with the performance 
of his task. In a letter to the king, dated»the 
9th of June, four days only after the death of 
the two. nobles, the duke says: ‘ Your Majesty 
will understand the regret I feel at seeing these 
poor lords brought to such an end, and myself 
obliged to bring them to it. But I have not 
shrunk from doing what is for your Majesty’s 
service. Indeed, they and their accomplices 


.have been the cause of very great present evil, 


and one which will endanger the souls of many 
for years to come. The Countess Egmont’s 
condition fills me with the greatest pity, burdened 
as she is with a family of eleven children, none 
old enough to take care of themselves:;—~and 
she, too, a lady of so distinguished rank, sister 
of the count-palatine, and of so virtuous, truly 
Catholic, and exemplary life. There is no man 
in the country who does not grieve for her! I 
cannot but commend her,’ he concludes, ‘as I 
do now, very humbly, to the good grace of your 
Majesty, beseeching you to call to mind that if 
the Count, her husband, came to trouble at the 
close of his days, he formerly rendered great 
service to the State.’ The reflection, it must be 
owned, came somewhat late.’’ 


Yet the Countess, thus pitied by Alva, was 
by him denied all access to her husband, 
even in his last moments. The sentence 
which consigned him to death reduced her to 

ut the character of Philip, no 
less than that of his viceroy, was implicated 
in these terrible crimes, especially in the 
judicial assassination of Montigny, in the 
d of Simancas. Montigny was 
before his death, that 
> a pamnes would visit him privately in, 
cell. . 


remarked, there was no 





‘ had truly 
{occasion for him to make a will, since he hed 
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indicate it, as well as any provision 
which he particularly desired to e for 
purpose. This was on the condition, 
however, that he should allude to himself as 
about to die a natural death. Montigny profited 
by this to express the wish that masses, to the 
number of 700, might be said for his soul, that 
sundry sums might be appropriated to private 
uses, and that some gratuities “ be given to 
certain of his faithful followers. It may interest 
the reader to know that the masses were punctu- 
ally rmed. In regard to the pious legacies, 
wrote to Alva, he must first see if 
Montigny’s estate would justify the appropri- 
ation ; as for the gratuities to servants, they 
were wholly out of the question. * * At about 
two 0” on the morning of the 16th of 
October, when the interval allowed for this 
solemn preparation had expired, Father Castillo 
waited on the governor and the alcalde, to in- 
them that the hour had come, and that 
their prisoner was ready to receive them. They 
went, without further delay, to the chamber 
death, attended by the notary and the 
Then, in their presence, while the 
notary made a record of the proceedings, the 
grim minister of the law did his work on his 
unresisting victim.’’ 

The malice and hypocrisy of the King and 
his agent did not end here. 

“ Proceedings were instituted against the 
memory of Montigny, as had before been done. 
against the memory of the Marquis of Bergen. 
On the 22d of March, 1571, the Duke of Alva 
pronounced sentence, condemning the memory 
of Florence de Montmorency, Lord of Mont- 
ieny: as guilty of high treason, and confiscating 

and estates to the use of the crown ; 
*it having come to his knowledge,’ the instru- 
ment went on to say, ‘that the said Montigny 
had deceased by natural death in the fortress 
of Simancas, where he had of late been held a 
prisoner!’ ’’ 

A splendid drama was then being enacted 

the world. The Ottoman Empire, 

‘dread of the Christian nations, repre- 
sented to the West the martial spirit of that 
race which, distributed into many branches, 
had overwhelmed the East, and broken up 
all its empires. The Turkish navy, emulating 
that of Spain, contested with it the ascen- 
dency of the Mediterransan. Fortified 
stations, distributed along the Andalusian 
and Valencian coasts, a roving fleet of gal- 
leys, perpetually on guard, and successive 
itions against the Barbary strongholds, 

not suffice to check the aggressive im- 
aera of the Mohammedan powers. The 
fraternity of the Knights of St. John 

them at many points, but also ex- 

them to new acts of —_— and 
Gating. All the epic story of and 


F 


f 


; 


Malta is brought into Mr. Prescott’s narra- 
tive, to which it gives the tone of chivalric 
romance. The of St. Elmo — 
= or two examples in the writer’s 
style. 


«The artillery of the Turks now o with 
dreadful effect, as they concent their fire 
on the naked walls of St. Elmo. No masonry 


could long withstand the tempest of iron and 
ponderous marble shot which was hurled from 
the gigantic engines of the besiegers. ae 
ments of the wall fell off as if it had been 

of plaster ; and St. Elmo trembled to its found- 
ations under the thunders of the terrible ord- 
nance. The heart of the stoutest warrior might 
well have faltered as he saw the rents each day 
growing wider and wider, as if gaping to give 
entrance to the fierce multitude that was swarm- 
ing at the gates.”’ 

The grand assault was made. 


“The besieged now concentrated their aim 
on the formidable body of janizaries, who, as 
already noticed, were hurrying forward to the 
assault. Their leading files were mowed down, 
and their flank cruelly torn, by the cannon of 
St. Angelo, at less than half a mile’s distance. 
But though staggered by this double fire on 
front and fiank, the janizaries were not stayed 
in their career, nor even thrown into disarray. 
Heedless of those who fell, the dark column came 
steadily on, like a thunder-cloud; while the 
groans of the dying were drowned in the loud 
battle-cries with which their comrades rushed to 
the assault. The fosse, choked up with the 
ruins of the ramparts, afforded a bridge to the 
assailants, who had no need of the fascines with 
which their pioneers were prepared to fill up the 
chasm. The approach to the breach, however, 
was somewhat s' ; and the breach itself was 
defended by a body of knights and soldiers, who 
poured volleys of musketry thick as hail on the 
assailants. Still they pushed forward through 
the storm, and, after a fierce struggle, the front 
rank found itself at the summit, face to fade 
with its enemies. But the strength of the Turks 
was nearly exhausted by their efforts. They 
were hewn down by the Christians, who came 
fresh into action. Yet others succeeded those 
who fel; till, thus outnumbered, the knights 
began to lose ground, and the forces were more 
equally matched. Then came the struggle of 
man against man, where each party was spurred 
on by the fury of religious hate, and Christian 
and Moslem looked to paradise as the reward of 
him who fell in battle against the infidel. No 
mercy was asked ; none was shown ; and lon 
and hard was the conflict between the flower o 
the Moslem soldiery and the best knights of 
Christendom. In the heat of the fight an 
audacious Turk planted his standard on the 
ram But it was speedily wrenched away 
vy Chevalier de Medran, who cut down the 

ussulman, and at the same moment received 
@ mortal wound 
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combatants, Still neither party slackened their 
efforts. Th several times sed, the 
Turks returned to the assault with the same 
spirit as before; and when sabre and cimiter 
were broken, the combatants closed with their 
daggers, and rolled down the declivity of the 
breach, struggling in mortal conflict with each 
other.’’ 


In this contest the knights made use of 
iron hoops, bound with cloth steeped in nitre 
and bitumen, which when ignited burned 
with ‘inextinguishable fury. These h 
rolled down upon the assailants, inclosed 
them in fiery circles, and produced a con- 
flagration amid the mass of their flowing 
attire. 

or vivid and artistic passages might be 
= from this portion of the narrative. 

erhaps, however, a more popular interest 
attaches to the sad career and mysterious 
fate of the King’s son, Don Carlos, Prince 
of Asturias, and to that of his step-mother, 
Isabella, Philip’s young and beautiful wife. 
The most horrible suspicions arose in Euro 
when this youthful prince and youthful 
queen were cut off untimely. They were 
constituted the hero and heroine of many a 
dark and extravagant romance. In no oo 
ment of the work has Mr. Prescott 
more successful in his researches, particularly 
with respect to Isabella. He has, it may be 
said, restored the incident from romance to 
history. Doubts still remain,— but the 
story which Alfieri; Schiller, and Montalvan, 
i tal, Germany, and Spain, and Lord 
John Russell in England, have rendered 
dramatic, is at least placed in such a light as 
to assist materially the judgment of the 
reader. Don Carlos, motherless from his 
infancy, was spoilt in his childhood. He 
grew up wayward, overbearing, sceptical, 
and with all the qualities incident to a sickly 
constitution. It is said, and: believed, that 
when pore the Second married Isabella of 
Valois, at Toledo, his son looked on her 


jealously. 


*¢ But we should be slow to believe that Isabella 
could have felt anything like the tender senti- 


‘ment that romantic historians have attributed to 


her, for a boy of fourteen, who had so few per- 
sonal attractions to recommend him.’’ 


Mr. Prescott illustrates his audacious and 
en character by a number of anec- 
tes. 


** Tt was the fashion for the young ts of 


the court to wear very large boots. Carlos had 
his made even larger than usual, to accommodate 
a pair of small ls. Philip, in order to pre- 


vent the mischievous practice, ordered his son’s 
boots to be made of smaller dimensions. But 
when the bootmaker brought them to the palace, 
Carlos, in a rage, gave hima beating ; 
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and then, 





parse leather to be cut «in and 
stewed, he forced the unlucky mechanic to swale 
low this ‘unsavory fricassee—as much as he 
could get down of it —on the spot.’” 

Again : 


‘* On one occasion he made a violent assault on 
his governer, Don Garcia de Toledo, for some 
slight cause of offence. On another, he would 
have thrown his chamberlain, Don Alonzo de 
Cordova, out of the window. These noblemen 
complained to Philip, and besought him to re- 
lease them from a service where they were 
exposed to affronts which they could not resent. * 
The King consented, transferring them to his 
own service, and appointed Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
his favorite minister, the governor of Carlos. 
But the Prince was no respecter of persons. Car- 
dinal Espinosa, President of the Council of Cas- 
tile, and afterwards grand-inquisitor, banished a 

layer named Cisneros from the palace, where 

e was to have performed that night for the 
Prince’s diversion. It was probably by Philip’s 
orders. But however that may be, Carlos, 
meeting the Cardinal, seized him roughly by the 
collar, and laying his hand on his poniard, ex- 
claimed, ‘ You scurvy priest, do you dare to pre- 
vent Cisneros from playing before me? By the 
life of my father, I will kill you!’ The trem- 
bling prelate, throwing himself on his knees, 
was too happy to escape with his life from: the 
hands of the infuriated prince.’’ 


He once wrestled in a fury with the Duke 
fof Alva, and tried to stab his uncle. Cred- 
ible witnesses testify, however, to his love of 
truth, his liberality, and to other marks of 
a isposition. But we must hasten to 
the end. His father’s conduct towards. him 
long appeared unaccountable. 


*¢The Prince, it seems, had for some time felt 
himself insecure in his father’s palace. He slept 
with as many precautions as a highwayman; 
with his sword and dagger by his side, and a 
loaded musket within reach, ready at any mo- 
ment for action. For further security, he had 
caused an ingenious artisan to construct a bolt, 
in such a way that by means of pulleys he could 
fasten or unfasten the door of his chamber while 
in bed. With such precautions, it would be a 
‘perilous thing to invade the slumbers of a des- 

te man like Carlos. But Philip was aware 
of the difficulties ; and he ordered the mechanic 
to derange the machinery so that it should not 
work : and thus the door was left without the 
usual means for securing it.’’ 


The rest of the story is contained in a man- 
uscript narration by the Ayuda de Camera, 
in attendance on the Prince. 


«It was about eleven o’elock on the evening 
of the 18th when he observed the King coming 
down stairs, wearing armor over his clothes, 
and his head protected by a helmet. He was 
accompanied by the Duke of Feria, captain of 
the guard, with four or five other lords, and 
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twelve privates of the guard. The King ordered 
—_ to shut the door, and allow copay 
enter. 


> 

Feria, stealing softly to the head of the bed, se- 
cured a sword and dagger which lay there, as 
well as a musket loaded with two balls. Carlos, 
roused by the noise, started up, and demanded 

mho was there. The Dain, Saving gos 
sion. of the weapons, replied, ‘It is the Council 
of State.’ Carlos, on hearing this, leaped from 
his bed, and, uttering loud cries and menaces, 
vored to seize hisarms. At this moment, 
» Bip, who had prudently deferred his entrance 
weapons were mastered, came forward, 
and bade his son return to bed and remain quiet. 
The Prince exclaimed, ‘ What does your majesty 
want of me? ’ —‘ You will soon learn,’ eaid his 
father, and at the same time ordered the win- 
dows and doors to be strongly secured, and 
the keys of the latter to be delivered to him. 
Adl the furniture of the room, with which Car- 
los could commit any violence, even the andirons, 
were removed. The King, then turning to Feria, 
told him that ‘he committed the Prince to his 
ial charge, and that he must guard him 
well.’ Addressing next the other nobles, he 
directed them ‘ to serve the Prince with all proper 
respect, but to execute none of his orders without 
first reporting them to himself; finally, to guard 
him faithfully, under penalty of being held as 
traitors.’ At these words Carlos exclaimed, 
*Your majesty had better kill me than keep me 





@ prisoner. It will bea scandal to the 
kingdom. If you do not kill me I will make 
way with .’ — © You will dono such thing,’ 
said the King ; ‘ for that would: be the act of a 
madman.’ —‘ Your majesty,’ replied Carlos, 
‘ treats meso ill that you force me to this extrem- 
ity. Iam not mad, but you drive me to des- 
pair!’ Other words between the monarch 
and his son, whose voice was so broker. by sobs as 
to be scarcely audible.’’ 


Don Carlos died in his prison, — the 
causes of his arrest, the method of his death, 
unknown. In default of documentary evi- 
dence, Mr. Prescott argues the case ; but 
his argument is too elaborate for quotation. 
It does not altogether tend to clear the king 
from the imputation of an unnatural mur- 
der. With reference to Isabella, however, 
Mr. Prescott’s ory is more decided. He 
rejects the idea that she entertained any love 
for Don Carlos, or that he excited the jeal- 
ousy of the king. The incident of her death 
oceurring soon after that of the prince, gave 
rise to the endless hypothetical tragedies at- 
tached to her own and her step-son’s name. 

Further than this the narrative is not con- 
tinued. When complete, it will rank justl 
with Mr. Prescott’s former works, thick 
have taken permanent place in all historical 
libraries. 


. 





Lreerty.—The Japanese, whom we regard 
as being at best only semi-barbarians, never 
ish any one for escaping from prison. They 
id that it is the natural right of every one to 
exert his ingenuity for regaining his woe o 
and, when retaken, no harshness is used in the 


h remissness in 


After being incarcerated 

‘eustomed rule, he escaped to where he expected 

@ boat would take him to some of the European 

Ships in the offing, but he was recaptured, and 

a nell nae He was greatly sur- 
treatment 


tee erie ane wr 
feared was to a cruel ’ 
mrt As imi law. But 


till he lea’ ‘ 
he took care not to test its leniency too far by a 
second attempt at evasion, and he was liberated 
by some particular treaty or convention. 

Query, would not this refined notion of liberty, 
entertained by those generally deemed barbari- 
ans, be worth imitation by what we call polished 
mations? When we capture an escaped delin- 

we load him with fetters, and punish him 

Various restrictions on his usual indulgences, 
and sometimes even in his food. Besides these 





severities by underlings, the law deems esdape 
from prison a crime, and the culprit feels its ef 
fects accordingly. — WVotes and Queries. 





Dr. Jounson as A Conversatronist. In 
the English tongue, I suppose we must place 
Samuel Johnson high among the ‘talkers of 

iety.’? He was abundantly furnished in. all 


the dispositions and accomplishments that qualify — 


@ man to be a great talker. Strong-minded 
and strong-hearted though he was, he hated to 
be long alone ; and, though pugnacious and self- 
willed, he looked for sympathy, and he loved 
society. Indolent by constitution, and averse to 
the labor of composition, expression in some way 
was a necessity to his vehement and teeming 
intellect. Reading always, and reading every- 
thing, thinking with a constancy and versatility 
to his reading, his reflective faculty turmedk: 

to use, and his memory lost nothing that was 
available. With his sound, piercing, vigorous 
understanding; with his fancy, Boge bright, 
and ready; with his hosts of words, effective in 
the heavy forces and the light, splendid on pa- 


rade and invincible in battle, he seemed to be in 
one person the Goliah and the David of conver- 
sation; strong to wield a spear that was as a 
weaver’s beam, and nimble to whirl a pebble 
from a sling. — Zhe Yarwood Papers. 
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CHESS AND WAR. 88 


From Chambers’ Joursal. 
CHESS AND WAR, 


Troty, Napoleon III. finds employment 
for his subjects in France as well as in the 
Crimea, thought I, when lately threading my. 
way amongst piles of building materials, and 
the wreck of dismantled houses, in search of 
@ favorite haunt of bygone days in the fair 
city of Paris. My search was invain. The 
Café de la Régence, that for more than a 
century had been the head-quarters of Parisian 
literature and chess-playing, had fallen before 
the modern march of improvement, and I 
could not discover even the spot upon which 
this world-renowned resort had so long stood. 
The Régence was established about 1718, 
during the regency of the Duke d’Orleans, 
from which circumstance it derived its name. 
It immediately became, and till nearly the 
close of the eighteenth century continued to 
be, the principal rendezvous of the leading 
French literati of the period. The profligate 
Duc de Richelieu, Marshal Saxe, the two 
Rousseaus — Jean-Baptiste and Jean-Jacques 
— Voltaire, D’Alembert, Holbach, Diderot, 
Marmontel, Grimm, are but a few of the cel- 
ebrated names that frequented its large, low- 
roofed, dingy, sand-bestrewn salon. Grimm 
tells us that a guard used to mount daily 
at the Régence, to prevent the mob from 
breaking the windows, so eager were they to 
see Jean-Jacques Rousseau attired in his fur- 
cap and flowing Armenian robe. Benjamin 
Franklin, too, when in Paris, was a constant 
visitor to the Régence, and there, in all proba- 
bility, acquired the first idea of his entertain- 
ing Morals of Chess; for towards the end of 
the last century, the Régence gradually became 
more of a chess than a purely literary resort. 

To the Littérateurs of the petit-maitre school 
succeeded the stern men of the revolution. 
Robespierre, who, in spite of the change of 
fashion, still wore hair-powder and ruffles, 
played chess in the Régence with the close- 
ctopt, shabby-looking Fouché. Another 
player of that period was the young sous- 
lieutenant of artillery, who subsequently as- 
tonished the world as the Hmperor Napoleon. 
About this time, too, arose — the Régence 
being their fostering alma mater —the great 


school of chess-players, which has made France | j 


so celebrated for the game. Legalle, Phili 

dor, Boncourt, y Mouret, La 

Bourdonnais, St. Amant, with a host of other 
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less renowned celebrities, bring the series down 
to almost the present day—all now, save 
St. Amant, numbered with the dead — the 
very hall, that has so often resounded with 
their victories, levelled to the ground. 

As may well be supposed, the Régenee, 
when it had a local habitation and a name, 
was rich in traditionary lore. The tables 
where Voltaire and Rousseau used to sit, were, 
to a late period, known by their names. I 
have drunk coffee at Jean-Jacques, and played.» 
chess on Voltaire. The most cherished legend, 
however, was, that Robespierre, who was 
passionately fond of chess, granted the life of 
@ young royalist to a lady, the lover of the 
proscribed, who, dressed in male attire, came 
to the Régence and defeated the sanguinary 
dictator at his favorite game. We would 
gladly believe this redeeming trait in the char- 
acter of one who has so much to answer for, 
but the story sounds too likea myth. You 
might mollify the heart of the most tigerly dis- 
posed of the human race with a good dinner 
and a bottle or two of Clos de Vougeot, but 
you cannot disturb the equanimity of the mild- 
est-mannered man, or annoy his amour propre 
in a greater degree, than by giving him check- 
mate. Still, as the relater of the legend said, 
‘let us hope it is true.” 

The French novelists have laid many of 
their scenes in the Régence, and the compilers 
or manufacturers of facetie have found it a 
fertile soil. Of the latter, there is one that 
even our own learned Josephus Millerius, of 
witty memory, would not have been sorry to 
record. It relates how a certain man fre- 
quented the Régence, six or seven hours daily, 
for more than ten years. He never spoke to 
any one; and when asked to play, invariably 
refused, but manifested great interest in the 
games played by others. One day, at length, 
@ very intricate and disputed question arose 
between two players. The bystanders were 
appealed to; but the opinions on each side 
were equal. The taciturn man was then 
calledin as umpire. He hesitated, stammered, 
and, when pressed, acknowledged, to the ex- 
treme astonishment of all, that he knew noth- 
ing whatever of the game, not even the initia- 
tory moves. ‘‘ Why, then,” exclaimed one, 
‘*do you waste 80 many precious years watch- 
ing @ game you can take no possible interest 
‘*T am a married man,’’ was» the 
quiet reply, ‘‘ and I find myself more comfort 
able here than at home with my wife.” 
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Deschapelles was probably the best, and 
certainly the most remarkable, chess-player 
that ever entered the salon of the Café de la 
Régence. He was naturally endowed with 
an exclusively peculiar talent for rapidly ac- 
quiring a complete mastership over the most 
intricate games of skill. At trick-track, a 
very difficult and complicated game, some- 
what resembling backgammon, he was un- 
rivalled. Polish draughts, a highly scientific 

, little inferior to chess, he mastered in 
months, beating the very best players 
of the day, though seven or eight years is gen- 
erally considered a fair period for a person 
of ordinary abilities to become a second or 
third rate player. More extraordinary still: 
he always asserted that he acquired all he 
éver knéw of chessin four days! ‘I learned 
the moves,’ he used to say; “‘ played with 
Bernard (a celebrated player] ; lost the first, 
second, and third day, but beat him on the 
fourth; since which time I have neither ad- 
vanced nor receded. Chess to me has been, 
arid is, a single idea. I look neither to the 
fight nor to the left ; but I simply examine 
the position before me, as I would that of two 
hostile armies, and I do that which I think 
best to be done.’’ Still more extraordinary 
is the manner in which this preternatural 
faculty was developed. In his first youth, 
Deschapelles was considered to be a person of 
rather inferior abilities. Joining, however, 
the army of the republic, he was one of a 
wmall body of French infantry which was 
charged by a brigade of Prussian cavalry : in 
the melée, his right hand was shorn off; a 
.gabre-cut clove his skull, and another gashed 
his face diagonally from brow to chin. This 
was not all. The whole Prussian brigade 
galloped twice over his mangled body; once 
ih the onslaught, and again in their retreat. 
Deschapelles was subsequently picked up, 
and carried off the field, his head presenting 
‘@ ghastly mass of fractures. To the surprise 
of everybody, he ultimately recovered ; and to 
his death, which occutred but a few yéars 
since, he ever attributed his unparalleled en- 
dowments, as regards games of skill, to the 
bouleversement his brain received on tliat aw- 
fal cecasion ! 

Great men, in their varied walks of life, 
‘age generally modest ; Deschapelles, however, 
‘was an éxception to the rule. Yet -his as- 
ewapton, if not warrited, was at least sup- 
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ported by his merits: it was a sort of military 
frankness, rather than gasconade. . He was 
as proud, and talked as much of his success, 
in growing prize-melons in the Faubourg du 
Temple, as he was of his chess-victories in the 
Palais Royal. in short, it seemed that im ev- 
erything he turned his mind to, he was success- 
ful ; and so much were the Parisians impressed 
with the idea of his universal abilities, that 
the Gauls—one of the secret societies of 
1832—had seriously proposed, in the event 
of a forcible change of government, to create 
M. Deschapelles dictator of France. 

Mouret, chess-teacher to the family of 
Louis-Philippe, was one of the most amuging 
of the later frequenters of the Régence. It 
was he who, shut up in a drawer barely suf- 
ficient to contain a good-sized cat, for mary 
years conducted the moves of the celebrated, 
but improperly termed, automaton cheds- 
player, in almost all the principal towns of 
Europe. Many were the amusing anecdotes 
he used to relate, when subsequently revealing 
the secrets of his prison-house. Though the 
slightest noise, the least audible intimation of 
a living creature being concealed in the chest 
—apparently filled with wheels and other 
mechanism, upon which the automaton played 


Mouret never lost his presence of mind, ‘save 
upon one occasion. It happened thus: THe 
automaton was exhibiting in the capital of 
one of the minor German principalities, and, 
as usual, drawing crowded audiences. A 
professor of legerdemain— everybody is s 
professor now-a-days — who was 

in the same place, finding his occupation gone 
through the superior attractions of the ‘wood- 
en chess-player, determined to discover and 
expose the secret. Aided by his long pro- 
fessional experience of the deceptive art, he 
soon saw through the trick, which more 
learned persons had only distantly guessed 
at ; and, assisted by an accomplice, raised a 
sudden outcry of fire just as the automaton 
was in the midst of an interesting game. 
The noise of the alarmed spectators rushing 
from the room struck a ‘momentary panic to 
the heart of Mouret, who, believing hiniself 
about to burned alive, sttuggled so violently 
to release himself from his concealed bondage, 
that he rolled the automaton, turban, cushion, 
tind'‘all, over on the floor. “Maelzel, the vie 





ible exhibitor, instantly flying to the rescue, 








— would have been fatal to the deception, — 
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dropped the curtain ; but next day the auto- 
maton left the town, and the astute conjuror 
remained master of the field. 

In justice to chess, it must be added of 
poor Mouret, the most amusing of story-tellers, 
that he was the only first-class chess-player I 
have ever met with who extinguished fine 
abilities, sacrificed character, and destroyed 
life, by over-indulgence in strong waters. 

But I have wandered too long among the 
traditions of the Régence. Fatigued and 
disappointed by my fruitless search after the 
building itself, I made my way round to the 
Place du Palais Royal, and seating myself 
in a peculiarly comfortable arm-chair, com- 
menced an agreeable flirtation with a glass of 
lemonade. There, while musing on the chess- 
paladins of the past, I was startled by an 
appearance which,’at first glance, I took to 
be a spectre, but immediately after recognized 
as one of the last living relics of the olden 
time. It was the tall, thin, black-stocked, 
frock-coated, buttoned-up, linenless-looking, 
grisly old Pole, with the uripronounceable 
name, who for many years has been so well 
known to the habitués of the Régence. I 
never met any one who could spell and pro- 
nounce his most cacophonous of names ; but 
that. did not matter, as he had long held the 
titular rank of colonel ; while the youngsters 
of the Régence — behind his back, though, be 
it said — gave him the sobriquet of Leipsic, 
from his interminable, and not always very 
well-relished, accounts of that famous battle. 

He was doing the flaneur business in grand 
style, when, like the Ancient Mariner, I held 
him with my eye, and, to keep up the nau- 
tical allusion, soon brought him to anchor in 
the chair beside me. Our first greeting being 
over, we lamented the decadence of chess and 
the fall of the Régence ; then spoke of other 
matters of general and peculiar interest. As 
I suspected the great question of the ‘day, to 
him at least, related to dinner, I at once, by 
@ quiet invitation, set his mind at rest on 
that important subject, and then inquired 
where the Parisian chess-players now mus- 
tered. 

“* Some of them,” he replied, “‘ are aristos 

shut up in clubs — a vile system, excuse me, 

though borrowed from your own country. A 

few still worship Caissa, the divine goddess 

of chess, in a café; comie,’’ he continued, 

on me introduce you to her modern tem- 
” 


I found the temple of Caigsa, as my com- 
panion rather magniloquently denominated 
it, to be, in spite of plate-glass, gilding, and 
marble-topped tables, little better than a 
third-rate café ; and saw, as soon as I entered, 
that the fane of the goddess was desecrated 
by draughts and dominoes— the games of 
boors and children. The Pole invited me to 
play, but I declined ; for not relishing either 
the air of the place or the tone of its com- 
pany, I had at once made up my mind to 
remain but a few minutes. We had dis- 
cussed a demi tasse each, and were about to 
depart, when a young soldier entered the 
salon — a Zouave, who had been wounded at 
the Alma. I am an Englishman, and,’ of 
course, having a thorough contempt for en- 
thusiasm, detest scenes and all such sort of 
things ; still, I could not refrain from frater- 
nizing with the brave fellow, from shaking 
the remaining hand of one who had lost the 
other fighting beside my own countrymen. 
Then the filling and emptying of glasses, the 
universal rite and symbol of fraternity, had 
to be duly celebrated. Did we not ¢ringuer 
together! Did I not, in honor of the ocea- 
sion, drink a whole petit verre of that, to me 
at least, horribly offensive compound — offen- 
sive to the olfactory as well as the gustatory 
nerves — créme d’absinthe ! 

The entrance of the soldier, like the break- 
ing of a potent spell, unloosed a score of 
tongues. Draught, domino, and chess-play- 
ers threw up their games to converse on the 
all-absorbing topic of the war. With no lit- 
tle amount of vociferation and gesticulation, 
the movements of the allied armies were 
freely criticized, and approval or censure | 
loudly proclaimed by the wordy disputante. 
I need scarcely observe, that there are mat- 
ters connected with the war humiliating and 
painful to English ears — with true French ° 
politeness, these subjects were not brought 
forward in my presence. But as the hot 
debate was rapidly leading towards that 
unpleasant direction, the wily old Pole ere- 
ated a diversion by exclaiming: ‘‘ After all, 
gentlemen, war is but chess, and chess ds 
war.”’ ‘ 

‘What!’ shouted the Zouave, with that 
indescribable emphasis which a Parisian gamin 
gives to the simple pronoun quot. 

‘*I repeat,” replied the colonel, ‘‘ that 
the principles of chedsand war are the same, 





and in chess will be founda complete epitome 
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of the art of war. For instance, no one can 
play at chess without first acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of the various moves which dis- 
tinguish the different pieces, neither can a 
general command an army who is ignorant of 
the simple evolutions of a peloton. How can 
aman handle a number of regiments, who 
cannot manoeuvre a single battalion ? ”’ 

True, true,”’ chorused a number of voices. 
It evidently appeared that the Pole had 
mounted his hobby ; and the audience, for- 
getting their previous debate, had unan- 
imously determined that he should ride it for 
their amusement. 

‘© When opening the game,” continued the 
colonel, ‘‘ we direct our moves so that no one 
of our pieces or pawns can neutralize the 
effect of another ; while, at the same time, 
we place them where they cannot be attacked 
with impunity, and in the most advantageous 
positions for assaulting the enemy. A skil- 
ful general will act on similar principle. 
He will select the ground most favorable for 
the action of his infantry and cavalry, taking 
care that they do not restrain the fire of his 
artillery ; and, by the same rule, he will use 
all the means in his power to prevent the 
enemy from deploying Ais forces in so advan- 
tageous a manner. At chess, this can be 
done only by having the first move. There 
are first moves also in war. The general 
who first takes the field acts on the offensive, 
his opponent being compelled to act accord- 
ing to the manner in which he is attacked. 
And, as in chess, it is no very great disadvan- 
tage to be forced to act on the defensive ; for, 
in the course of a campaign, the attacking 
army will be almost sure to make some mis- 
take, which, if promptly taken advantage of 
by its opponents, will change the defence to 
an attack. In war, as in chess, it is much 
more difficult to attack than to defend. The 
great secret of success in chess is foresight, 
not only to direct your own moves towards a 
definite object, but also to penetrate the 
intentions of your adversary. It is the same 
in war. Your enemy makes a certain move- 
ment ; it is for you to divine his motives for 
doing so. This is absolutely indispensable, 
if you wish to be in a position to parry suc- 
cessfully his attacks. A small disadvantage 
in. chess, a crowded situation, an unsupported 
piece, a neglected opportunity of castling, 
and other apparent trifles, frequently leads to 
the loss of the game. So it is in war: the 





fate of arms depends upon a number ‘of 
minute particulars and combinations., We 
should be astonished if we “knew the very 
small links in the chain of circumstances 
which have lost great battles, and neutralized 
the effects of glorious campaigns. But I am 
tiring you, my children, with the garrulous 
gossip of an old soldier and chess-player.”’ 

** No, no! ’’ was vociferated from all parts 
of the room. ‘‘ Proceed, if you please ; we 
are all attention.” 

** Well, I will say a few words more. I 
need not tell you that, when a projected 
attack at chess is foiled by the superior de- 
fences of your adversary, it should be imme- 
diately abandoned, and your men placed in 
another position of attack, or on the defensive. 
In war, an obstinate persistence in attack has 
been fatal to the fame of many great generals : 
they lost their men, and with them the means 
of forming another attack, on a less formidable 
position, and even the power of making a 
vigorous defence. A great general is never 
obstinate. Napoleon I., particularly in his 
Italian campaigns, was the beau-ideal of a 
chess-player. The art of war, as exemplified 
by that great general, wholly consisted in the 
proper application of three combinations ; 
first, the disposition of his lines of operation 
in the most advantageous manner, either for 
attack or defence ; secondly, the skilful con- 
centration of his forces, with the greatest 
possible activity, on the weakest or most im- 
portant point of the enemy’s lines ; thirdly, 
the simultaneous employment of this accumu- 
lated force upon the position against which 
it was directed. This is exactly the correct 
system of attack at chess. The principles of 
defensive operations in war and chess are pre- 
cisely similar. It is an acknowledged prin- 
ciple, that the basis of a plan of attack 
should form the best possible line of defence. 
This fundamental rule can never be violated 
with impunity ; for nothing is more embar- 
rassing than a sudden’ transition from offen- 
sive to defensive operations — when false 
moves, or an unfortunate oversight, has 
deranged the plan of an assault. There like- 


wise is considerable analogy between the 
abilities required to form a great general and 
a skilful chess-player. The commander of 
an army should possess a complete knowledge 
of the general principles of war, which may 
be required during a tedious campaign, or 
demanded by the exigencies of actual conflict. 
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He must plan, arrange, and conduct prelimi- 
nary operations ; act with promptness and 
decision in cases of emergency ; judge of the 
importance of a position, or the strength of 
an intrenchment ; discover, from the slight- 
est indications, the designs of the enemy, 
while he shrouds his own in impenetrable 
obscurity ; and, at the same time, preside 
with unshaken self-possession over the shift- 
ing fortunes of the tumultuous battle-field. 
A skilful chess-player requires qualities of 
a similar description. To a perfect mastery 
of the difficult art of selecting and occupying, 
with the utmost rapidity, a commanding 
position, he must add a thorough knowledge 
of all the many and complicated varieties of 
stratagems and snares, which he is alternately 
called upon to invent and put into practice — 
to see through and defeat. 

‘* All great generals have been chess-play- 
ers; and it is a curious fact, that the tra- 
ditions of both the East and the West relate 
that chess was invented during a siege. The 
Hindoo legend states, that it was invented 
by the wife of Ravan, king of Ceylon, in 





order to amuse him with an image of war, 
while his metropolis was besieged by Ramah, 
in the second age of the world. The West- 
ern tradition, however, is more feasible. 
According to it, the game was invented, by 
Palamedes, to amuse the Grecian warriors 
during the ten tedious years of the siege of 
Troy. Sinon, it is said, was one of the most 
celebrated of the Greek players, and derived 
the idea of the wooden horse, with which he 
finally checkmated the Trojans, from the 
knight of the chess-board.”’ 

This awful climax recalled me to myself. 
I had begun to fancy myself in the Régence, 
when, startled by the appearance of that 
wooden horse, I looked round and saw that I 
was in a vulgar café without traditions and 
without celebrities. 

Catching the old soldier’s eye, I made a 
significant gesture, implying that I was going 
to dinner, and walked out. I had gone but 
a few paces ere he rejoined me; and I was 
soon happy to find that neither his appetite,’ 
nor his immense fund of anecdote, was at all 
affected by his lecture on Chess and War. 





WORK FOR HEAVEN. 


Ir thou have thrown a glorious thought 
Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose the praise. 


Great thinker, often shalt thou find, 
While folly plunders fame, 

To thy rich store the crowd is blind, . 
Nor knows thy very name. 


What matter that, if thou uncoil 
The soul that God has given; 

Not in the world’s mean eye to toil, 
But in the sight of Heaven? 


If thou art true, yet in thee lurks 
For fame a human sigh, 

To Nature go and see how works 
That handmaid of the sky. 


Her own deep bounty she forgets, 
Is full of germs and seeds; 

Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 
Her flowers above her weeds. 


She hides the modest leaves between, 
She loves untrodden roads; , 

Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God’s, 


Accept the lesson. Look not for 
Reward; from out thee chase 
All selfish erfds, and ask no more 

Than to fulfil thy place. 





From the Church Journal. 
HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 
As from the glare of busy, feverish day, 
We turn with longing to the holy stars, 
Feel the soft air of night around us play, 
And bless it for the respite from our cares; 


So to the grave the earnest Christian turns, 
Weary of sin, and stained with many tears, 

So his poor bruised heart within him burns 
With longing for this covert from his fears. 

As we hear music, in the hush of night, 
Sounding far off, as if the angel bands 

Were sweeping harp-strings of the star-beams 


bright 
Close by the door of heaven, with skilful hands; 


So, through the awful stillness of the grave 
The Christian soldier hears the glorious psalm 
Of those blest souls his Master came to save— 
And who, through Him, have won the victor’s 


As weary children to their mother’s care 
Hasten, like birds unto the parent nest, 

Kneel by her side, and say their evening prayer, 
Then fall asleep, close nestled to her a. 


Even so God’s children, coming to the eve 
Of life’s last weary day, pray him to keep 
With his kind care the dear ones they must leave, 
And then ‘‘ He giveth His beloved — ? 
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On the west, the Western Powers are re- 
trained, or affect to be restrained, by dread 
of #imulating revolutions, or by fear of 
embroiling themselves with the two great 
Powers whoee territories would be concerned 
in the struggle. Now, we should like to 
know what England has to fear from foreign 
nationalities. It is true that the French 
Emperor’s throne would not be the more 
secure for a revolt in Hungary, or from the 

ation of another Roman republic. 
The hint that he gave Europe, in not allow- 
ing Kossuth to pass through his dominions, 
fully proclaims his feelings on this head ; 
nevertheless, he has a strong predilection for 
the plans of his uncle,* and there is nothing 
in the reconstruction of Poland that need 
alarm him about the rising of the Red Repub- 
licans in any part of Europe. No doubt 
there are anarchists in Poland, as there are 
everywhere else. When the government of 
a state is in solution, the people have the 
more excuse for forming their own opinion, 
but the generality are strongly in favor of an 
hereditary monarchy, and if the country rose 
of itself to-morrow, they would aim at no 
other form of government. But, in resum- 
ing their independence under the protection 
of the Western Powers, the Poles would only 
be too glad to accept any polity their deliver- 
ers pressed upon them ; nor is it at all likely 
that the uprising of this people at the dic- 
tation of two conservative states, to fulfil a 
political necessity, would awaken any hopes 
among the democrats of Hungary or Italy. 
Instead of a national outbreak, raging with 
that fury as to emit sparks to light up the 
inflammable materials which smoulder in other 
countries, the movement might be effected 
with as much order and regularity as if the 
provinces were merely turning out, as they 
were wont, to fire a feu de joie over the 
election of a new sovereign, What commu- 
nity of feeling can there be between the 
republican of Italy, who ‘would deprive the 
Pope of his estates and enthrone another 
Goddess of Reason on the altar of the Apos- 
tles, and the Catholic Pole, who regards as 
the foulest blot upon his national honor the 


* The sympathies of Ni 's Fi Minister, Count 
Walewski, secactatadiante do Petes ah Oveet he Per- 
signy, his London ambassador, is no less committed to their 
cause. 





which the republicans of Italy would dis- 
grace? What community of sentiment can 
there be between the Protestant Magyar, who 
evoked a revolution in attempting to render 
the Sclavonic element subservient to his rule, 
and the chivalrous Pole, who regards his dis- 
tinetion as the leader of that element as the 
proudest badge which his country could 
assume  * 

People, because they hear of the word 
revolutionist applied indistinctly to all popu- 
lations who are struggling against their rulers 
in behalf of chimerical schemes of government 
which never had any existence, imagine the 
Poles to be exactly in the same predicament ; 
and Russia, with an insolence that defies 
comparison, has taken care to spread this im- 
pression, with a view to intimidate Germany 
and the conservative classes of Europe. But 
we have no more right to apply the word 
revolutionist in this sense to the Poles, than 
that of anarchist to the man who, having 
been recently plundered of his money and 
watch, demands their restitution. If any 
such stigma is to be used, it must be applied 
to the imperial spoiler who, like a thief in the 
night, watched for opportunity to filch their 
liberties from their grasp, appropriate their 
territories, and slay their independence. In 
reclaiming these, the cause of the Poles is 
essentially that of order and justice, and, as 
such, has been maintained by the most con- 
servative statesmen in Europe ;— by the Cas- 
tlereaghs and the Metternichs, by the Talley- 
rands, by the Hardenbergs, and the Steins, 
who, had not the Lion escaped from his lair 
at Elba, would have risked another European 
war for their deliverance. The Poles do not 
aim at visionary constitutions and long-for- 
gotten codes buried under the accumulated 
dust of centuries ; their rights are those of 
yesterday, and embrace everything that is 
sacred to order, not only in political affran- 


chisement but religious freedom, The wounds 


* Tt is true that the conduct of a few exiles, in 
fraternizing with the Red Republicans, seems to fiy in the 
face of this reasoning ; but if we judge of the Polish nation 


of Edinburgh from the Scotch ho, 
ninsular war, carried off their wives, and plundered their 
cellars. We indeed marvel that the Poles are so reserved 


ways, and catch at straw which promises to better 


ao coated but once admit thenf to their ranks, they 
assert respectability 
good-bye to these messieurs. 


of their pretensions, and bid 
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which other nationalities complain of, have 
long since been cicatrized ; the people have 
become assimilated by the lapse of centuries 
to the systems from which they would fain 
tear themselves ; nor could the fulfilment of 
their wishes afford any advantage, but in some 
cases be attended with detriment, to their 
neighbors: wheras Poland is yet bleeding 
from her recent mutilations, and her rpsto- 
ration is necessary as a shield to European 
civilization. During the last sixty-two years 
she has undergone eight modifications, and 
every storm which bursts over Europe never 
fails to lead to some re-adjustment of her ter- 
ritory. What care we about the Doges of 
Venice, the Vladislaves of Hungary, or the 
charter which Rienzi drew out for his Roman 
confederates, or the compact which the first 
Leopold entered into with the Magyar? 
These things are all past redemption ; but 
we do care about the violation of treaties 
which at present harasses Europe ; which 
keeps a nation of twenty millions of gallant 
people continually upon the eve of insurrec- 
tion, and threatens the world with future 
complications. In removing this state of 
things, by admitting the Poles to their for- 
mer rank among nations, instead of stimulat- 
ing revolutions we shall only give an addi- 
tional guarantee to peace and order in Europe. 
We shall prevent wild and visionary dreamers 
from allying their cause with that of a con- 
servative people, and remove that foul blot 
from the scutcheon of sovereigns so often cited 
in extenuation of the most scandalous excesses 
of democracy — the partition of Poland. 

But a question akin to the one we have 
been considering, is, whether Poland, once 
reconstructed, will be able to carry out the 
objects which the Western Powers would 
have in view in restoring her nationality ! 
Do not her former dissensions lead to the 
supposition that she would again become a 
prey to intestine discord and relapse into the 
power of Russia? We have no wish to 
extenuate the anarchical excesses into which 
Poland fell during the former period of her 
government, but very slight reflection will 


suffice to show that these are to be attributed | in 


not to the character of the people, but to the 
nature of their institutions. While other 
nations, in their advance to a higher civiliza- 
tion, had rid t ves of the medizeval sys- 
tem of elective monarchy and the liberum 
veto, the Poles retained these usages, and 
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soon experienced their effects in internal dis- 
cord and the introduction of foreign influence. 
As long, indeed, as the Jaghellons reigned, 
and the election of the monarch was, ag, 
elsewhere, only treated as a simple formula or. 
theory, Poland was considered as a power of 
the first rank; her kings were treated with 
the highest consideration by foreign courts ; 
their alliance was courted, and their armieg, 
feared ; but when this dynasty became extinct, 
and the Poles insisted upon the actual realiaae 
tion of elective monarchy and of exclusive 
obedience to laws passed by a unanimity of 
votes, then faction stalked abroad, dissension 
crept into their diets, and Russian gold decided 
the policy of the country. If the Poles con- 
sequently erred, it was on the side of conser- 
vatism. They steadfastly adhered to institu- 
tions which had become obsolete, and expe- 
rienced the usual penalty of such an error, 
in subjection to foreign domination. The gal- 
lant endeavor, however, on the part of the 
Poles to retrieve this mistake, which led to 
the constitution of 1791, and their unan- 
imous support of order and rational liberty 
from 1806 to 1830, during the period, they 
enjoyed a national government, sufficiently 
demonstrate that no people are fitter to be 
trusted with independent action, or are 0 
likely to turn their freedom to proper account, 
If a century and a half of internal weakneag 
and disunion is to form an argument for de- 
priving any country of self-government, what 
nation in Europe would stand the test? 
The mistakes of the Poles sprung from the 
best qualities of their nature ; and, in their 
efforts to repair them, they risked their best 
blood, provoked the most relentless hostility, 
and endangered their national existence, 
They fell, not from being a prey to internal 
anarchy, but from twenty-five years success 
ful effort to ameliorate their government ; 
which, had the Western Powers done their 


duty, would have been permanently accom- 
plished, and Poland might have attained her 
former rank among the most prosperous 
nations of the age. If Catherine had been 
prevented from arresting all attempts at 
ternal improvement, —had she not been 
allowed to make the change from an elective 
to an hereditary monarchy and the abolition 
of the liberum veto a pretext for subverting 
the national existence of Poland, there is no 
reason to suppose that’ the Poles at the preg 
ent day, in the wisdom of their laws and 
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the regularity of their internal administra- 
tion, would have been inferior to any of their 
neighbors. The gallant army of 70,000 men 
that the little duchy of Warsaw placed at 
the disposal of Napoleon, which proved a 
model of discipline and bravery, even to his 
Own soldiers; and the heroic achievements 
in the insurrection of 1830, which covered 
the Polish arms with glory, show that, in 
the efficiency of their military measures, 
they are not likely to be surpassed by any 
nation in Europe. Let us not, then, visit 
the effects of our own shortcomings on the 
Poles, but recognize their independence, and 
give them a strong and enlightened govern- 
ment; and we may rely upon it that they 
will be the last nation in the world to forfeit 
their independence.* 

But the great obstacle to securing Turkey 
on the western side, and inflicting an incura- 
ble blow upon Russian encroachment, is sup- 
posed to be the likelihood that Prussia and 
Austria would fling their swords into the 
Russian scale, and bring their combined forces 
to operate on Poland, with a view to the se- 
curity of the duchy of Posen and Gallicia, in 
which case we should only render the cause 
of the Poles more hopeless, and diminish our 
own chances of bringing the contest to a suc- 
cessful termination. Undoubtedly, if such 
results would follow, it would be as well to 
restrain our hands; but are we certain that 
Prussian and Austrian interests lie in the di- 
rection which such forebodings point out, or 
that circumstances are so changed since the 
Congress of Vienna:as to lead the two leading 
German States to regard as a curse that which 
in 1815 they would have considered as a bless- 
ingt The popular idea with regard to the 
duchy of Posen, Dantzic, and Gallicia, is that 
the sovereigns of Prussia and Austria volun- 
tarily entered into a joint intrigue with Rus- 
sia for the purpose of annexing these states 
to their dominions, with no other view than 
that of territorial aggrandizement, and that 


* It is amusing to hear Mr. Cobden talk about the anar- 
chy of the Poles during the former period of their history, 
and declare them, on this account, unworthy of self-govern- 
ment. If there was one thing more than another that led 
to their subjugation it was their reliance on pacific measures, 
the absence of federal alliances with other states, the 
neglect of their national defences, and the reduction of their 
army — in fine, the adoption of the very course of policy 
which Mr. Cobden so earnestly impresses upon this coun- 
try as the only means of securing its greatness. Instead of 
reviling the Poles for the course they pursued from the 
end of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Cobden ought, if he places any faith in his theories, 70 
adopt them as his pet nation. 
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they were equally culpable with Catherine in 
the crime of the partition of Poland. But 
the fact is, Frederic and Maria Theresa, in 
allowing Catherine to take her first share of 
the spoil, in return for the provinces which 
bordered upon their dominions, only acted in 
the interest of the balance of power. They 
knew that Poland had already become de facto 
a dependency of Russia. The inundation of 
the Polish provinces with Russian troops, — 
the removal of senators from the diet by Cos- 
sacks, — the submission of the country to a 
king chosen by the Czarine, and the exercise 
of supreme power by her ambassador, showed 
them that if they did not close with the offers 
of Catherine, that empress would take posses- 
sion of the entire country. Instead therefore 
of regarding these possessions as conquests, 
they looked upon them simply as pledges, to 
be restored to Poland when that country 
should be in a condition to reclaim its own. 
The subsequent encroachments of Russia, 
until she appropriated one half of the Polish 
territory, leaving to each of her German acces- 
sories only one-fourth ; the intrigues of Alex- 
ander with Napoleon, who did not scruple to 
sacrifice the Polish dominions of his German 
allies, in order to keep his own intact; and 
the claims which the same Alexander enforced 
with respect to the duchy of Warsaw at the 
congress of Vienna, opened the eyes of German 
statesmen to the designs of Russia, and proved 
that they had only become the tools of her 
ambition. By consenting to the partition of 
Poland, all that Prussia and Austria finally 
obtained was the accession of a few leagues 
of territory to their dominions, while Russia 
advanced her empire by several degrees of 
longitude to the west, and placed her armie: 
in the position they now occupy, threatening 
Moravia and threatening Berlin. Instead of 
a peaceful neighbor, Germany found herself 
in contiguity with a warlike power, who usec 
the immense vantage-ground hernew posses 
sions gave her to domineer over Turkey, and 
to coerce Germany into acquiescence with her 
views. Prussia has already seen her terri- 
tories invaded, and the Russian flag float over 
the walls of her frontier cities, when she chose 
to have a policy of her own; and Austria 
has been threatened with little less than de- 
struction, because she endeavored to, arrest the 
Russian forces i in their former attempts upon 
the dominions of the Turk. © By placing Po- 
land asa barrier between these states and their 
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restléss neighbor, we should really be doing 
them the most inestimable service in the world, 
and realize the wishes that their highest states- 
men have entertained during the last half 
century, whose names they yet pronounce 
with reverence — whose policy they yet regard 
with honor. We should restore to them inde- 
pendent action, and preserve them from the 
degrading condition of being the cat’s-paw to 
Russia’s aims at universal conquest, and secure 
their existence.* Instead of exciting their 
hostility by such a line of action, we should 
really ensure their secret sympathies and sup- 
port. The fact of their giving no encourage- 
ment to the work, is only another proof of 
how much they stand in need of it. A Rus- 
sian army concentrated at Lenczyca would 
be sufficient to blow up the Prussian monar- 
chy. A victory gained by the Russians in 
the vicinity of Moravia might break the 
Austrian empire in pieces. If the Polish 
banner was unfurled to-morrow in the plains 
of Samogitia, the German states would no 
doubt bluster, menace, and—do nothing, 
until they saw the independence of the coun- 
try and their own security firmly established, 
when they would be as ready to join in the 
shout of triumph over Russia as ourselves. 
Were Austria and Prussia to receive no 
equivalents for the loss of two millions of sub- 
jects and the loss of a few thalers of revenue 
which they would cede to Poland, still, con- 
sidering the immense benefits which the 
affranchisement of that country would confer 
upon them, it surely cannot be for a moment 
supposed that they would be otherwise than 

* The policy of Russia, as respects the seizure of Poland, 
wad her aims with regard to the German powers, are effec- 
tively portrayed in the following articles of the testament of 
Peter the Great : 

“Art. 4.— Divide Poland, by fomenting internal dis- 
order and dissensions ; gain over the nobles by the power 
of gold; exercise influence over the diets ; act upon the 
elections by means of bribes; introduce your partizans into 
the dietines; protect them; introduce Russian troops into 
the country, and cause them to sojourn there until an op- 
portunity occurs for fixing them there forever. Should 
the neighboring powers raise difficulties, satisfy them for 
the moment, by dismembering the country, until you are 


able to retake in detail what you have been obliged to 
renounce. 

“Art. 10,— Court and carefully preserve the Austrian 
alliance, ostensibly favor her plans of dominion in Germany, 
and secretly excite against her the jealousy of the provin- 
ces. Doeverything to induce both parties to seek the in- 
tervention of Russia, and to enable her to exercise a kind 
of hip over the countries which may facilitate 


“Art. 11. — Gain over the House of icone to the pro- 
ject of driving the Turks out of Europe ; and after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, trick it out of its part of b booty, 
aon mie it in wars one do Beene ~ 
or possession eicte 
wrested from it at a latter period. oh _ 
— sufficiently weighed the import of these 
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glad of the exchange ; but as long as the bel- 
ligerents are ready to compensate them in 
kind by the grant of far richer provinces than 
those they would be invited to surrender,* it 
becomes a positive mystery to determine in 
what respect the reconstruction of Poland 
could give chagrin to these states. Must they 
be deemed so desirous of dishonor, such abso- 
lute candidates for disgrace, as to hug their 
fetters as things beyond all price, and reso- 
lutely to strive against a course of events 
which must ensure to them perfect freedom 
of action, remove a dangerous aggressor from 
their boundaries, and release them from a 
thousand fretful fears, contumelies, and anx- 
ieties, and that without the loss of a single 
rood of territory, or the diminution of a thaler 
to their exchequer? Can these two states be 
deemed so dead to their interests as to draw 
the sword against the only power that can 
eventually save them from being swallowed 
up by the greedy cupidity of Russia, — against 
the power which has been the champion of 
their liberties in a hundred hard-won fields of 
battle, and struggled for their rights when 
they had not a gun to fire in their defence? 
It is true that Austria still remembers the 
revolt of her Hungarian subjects, and that 
Prussia has not forgotten the conduct of her 
Polish subjects in 1848 ; but Prussia will recol- 
lect. that the excesses of the duchy of Posen 
were the natural consequences of the violation 
of her own solemn pledges at the dictaffon of 
Russia ; and Austria cannot but acknowledge 
that the alliance of the Western Powers 
affords as good a security for the integrity of 
her dominions as that of Russia, —that the 
reconstruction of a state only recently 


* The territories that Austria and Prussia might receive 
in exchange for their Polish dominions are so patent that 
everybody divines them. The Danubian princi 
which Turkey proffered to cede to Russia in payment 
the expenses of the last war, would very readily be placed 
by the same power at the disposal of Austria, in return for 
her compliance, and would serve, in the hands of Vierma, 
as a constant shield against the encroachments of Russia. 
Turkey might, in that case, be indemnified in return by the 
restitution of a portion of her possessions in Asia and on 

the Euxine. Austria has before volunteered to resign Gal- 
licia for Illyria ; why should she now refuse a much better 
exchange? The Poles are quite ready to forego their claims 
to Dantzic and that part of the Baltic shore formerly termed 
Polish Russia, which is almost indispensable to Prussia, on 
account of its geographical position; as it would not be de- 
sirable for sovereigns s8 powerful as the kings of Prussia 
to be reduced to the necessity of requesting a Polish pass- 
port when they chose to visit their eastern provinces. For 
the duchy of Posen — that gift of D: , from which Prus- 
gia has received more trouble than profit — she might, as 
Chevalier Bunsen suggests, receive excellent indemnifica- 
tion by the annexation of some of those wen eras 
which separate her from Holstein in the which 
aan locked up within her possessions on side of Thu- 
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destroyed in the interest of order and conser- 
vatism, is not likely to lead to a counter 
nevival of long-forgotten claims in the interest 
of confusion and anarchy, — that between 
two populations so alien in blood, language, 
and religion as the Poles and the Magyars, 
there is not the remotest chance of fraterniza- 
tion or collusion of feeling. Of course there 
is nothing done without risk, from the cross- 
ing of a street to the governing of a kingdom ; 
hat it is the custom of nations as well as indi- 
viduals rather to hazard dangers which are 
more remote and contingent, than entangle 
themselves in the meshes of those that stare 
them in the face. Are Austria and Prussia 
prepared, for the sake of the slightest possible 
@ontingency of insurrection, to continue in 
their present state of dependence, and risk 
the certain danger of losing their estates in 
perpetuity! Let us form a juster estimate of 
their situation, and judge of their future con- 
duct more in consonance with nature. If they 
declare their unwillingness now to be a party 
to any pacification which shall aim at depriv- 
ing Russia of a single roodof territory, it is 
simply because the enemy is only a few days’ 
march off their capitals, and they do not find 
themselves in a condition to arrest his pro- 
gress. Like the dwarfs in the tale, they 
threaten and storm because they know if they 
acted otherwise their giant oppressor, when the 
fight was over, would pommel them for their 
want®f allegiance ; but if we despise their 
simulated menaces, and lay the tyrant op his 
back, they will be the first to thank us for 
their deliverance. ' 

But the Western Powers have it at their 
disposition to avoid a settlement with Ger- 
many until they have reclaimed Russian 
Poland, and all intimidation on the side of 
Russia shall have ceased. The Poles, who 
are ready enough to enter into any arrange- 
ment with a view to extricate themselves from 
their present difficulties, would willingly 
agree with their compatriots in Posen and 
Gallicia to allow these provinces to remain as 
they are, until the remainder of the country 
had been wrested from the enemy, an army 
formed, and a central government established 
at Warsaw, to exercise supreme authority as 
the embodiment of the national will. With 
respect to the ability of the Western Powers 
to accomplish these objects, it would be 
gbeurd to question it. Ministers can as easily 


revolutionize Poland as call a hackney-ooach. 
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They need only unfurl the. Polish banner to- 
morrow, to gain over from the enemy 60,000, 
or 70,000 of his most effective troops; and 
the ranks of these would be enormously 
swelled by the band of emigrants who would 
flock to the standard. The descent of such 
a force, reinforced by a detachment of the 
allied army, upon Samogitia, and supported 
by the operations of a moderate fleet, would 
suffice to raise Poland in a few days. Were 
Riga seized, — an open town, but the fron- 
tiers of which might be easily fortified, —the 
military road to St. Petersburg would he 
interrupted, and any scattered detachments 
in Samogitia would be obliged to retire, and 
the insurrection of Lithuania assume a regu- 
lar form. The success of this movement 
might be expedited by a diversion in the 
South, outflanking Russia on the side of 
Bessarabia, and forcing her to retire upon 
Poldovia or Ukraine. No matter what may 
be the actual amount of soldiers in Poland ; 
no large army could interfere to check the 
advancing career of such forces, as the hos- 
tility of the country would keep the greater 
number of the Russian troops dispersed in 
garrisons over 40,000 square miles of territory, 
and preclude their assuming any combined 
form of defence. The enemy, pushed back 
by the invading army, and hampered by the 
spreading insurrection, in order to adopt any 
regular plan of military operations, would, 
as in 1812, be under the necessity of concen- 
trating his forces behind the Dneiper. The 
ground might in this manner be won in a 
handful of days, with the exception of a few 
fortified places, which might take some time 
to reduce, but which would not hinder the 
Poles from assuming the attitude of a nation, 
and exercising legislative authority in the 
country. No doubt it is easy to beat an 
enemy on paper; but we do not know that 
we have stated anything that has not been 
already accomplished under less favorable cir- 
cumstances. In 1812, Russia was supported 
by England on the side of Turkey, and she 
had the assistance of her powerful fleet to 
flank her operations in Lithuania ; yet, ag 
soon as the French crossed the Niemen, 
though Russia had only to defend a single 
front, she was obliged to relinquish half her 
European possessions and fight her first bat- 
tle at Smolensko, Surely what France effect- 


ed single-handed against Russia supported by 





the armaments of England, France and Eng- 
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isolated. If we judge from the past, a strong 
force need only show itself in the neighbor- 
heod of Vilna, to find the entire country at 
their feet. Their subsequent career would 
not be one of conquest, but of bloodless ova- 
tion and triumph. 

Having, then, the power, it is for the 


* nation to inquire why ministers restrain their 


hands; it is for the people of this country 
to inquire why those parts of the enemy’s 
dominions remain untouched which not only 
afford a facile and tempting conquest, but 
which, when secured, would put an end to 
his restless schemes of spoliation and aggran- 
dizement. In the hands of the British peo- 
ple: lie the mighty issues of the present con- 
test. The book of the past is before them, 
fraught with lessons to instruet and to guide. 
By the apathy of past generations with 
regard to the foreign rule of the minister, 
hundreds of millions have been added to the 
debt, for no other purpose than to blot the 
records of this country with ignominy and 
disgrace,— with wars 80 conducted as to 
defeat their object, and so terminated as to 
lead to more disastrous outbreaks in future. 
Is the present generation prepared to swell 
this awful catalogue with another page of 
eslamitics, and to transfer the burdens imposed 
en them by an unwise ancestry, with an 
additional load, to posterity? If ministers 
persist in the narrow policy hitherto pursued, 
such, infallibly, will be the result. The 
Butes and Harleys are still im the ascendant, 
—court intrigue and back-stair influence are 
yet in operation: but let the nation raise its 
voice, and these phantoms will be laid. 
Never did a crisis more momentous ¢all for 
the interference of the people: never have 
they possessed the power to interfere with so 
much effect. Not only their own welfare 
and security are at stake, but the destinies of 
Europe, the interests of humanity, tremble 
in the balance ; let them exert the influence 
which their advanced state of civilization has 
given them, to place the war upon its proper 
footing, and compel the ministry whom they 
have forced to draw the sword to wield it 
with effect. They already have nobly evinced 
their sympathy in behalf of Turkey; but 
is Poland less worthy of their regard! Let 
us not have two weights and two measures ; 
or be so benighted in our philanthropy as to 


enfeeble our resources to protect the heathen- 





ish Mussulman while we leave the chivalrous 
follower of our own creed to rot in misery and: 
disgrace. If the security of Turkey be good: 
as an end, as @ means necessary to obtain it 
the independence of Poland is surely far more 
worthy of the efforts of a free Christian 
nation. We cannot ensure our safety with- 
out protecting Turkey ; we cannot effectually 
protect Turkey without reconstructing Po- 
land. The greatest captain of modern times. 
saw at a glance the vulnerable side of Russia 
lay in that part of her dominions; but hay- 
ing driven her legions out of the country, 
he neglected to resuscitate its nationality ; 
and, when bound to the ocean rock, he 
attributed to that oversight his speedy falk 
from the high elevation to which he had 
attained. He clanked his own fetters, 
because he neglected, with the means in his 
hands, to strike off thf fetters of the people 
who had helped him to greatness. Shall we, 
in like manner, blindly shut our eyes to the 
opportunity, and only wake to discover our 
error when it has produced the mischief 
natural to itt Shall we leave it to the 
future historian to point the same moral at 
us, and in writing our epitaph, say, — here 
is a nation who, in the days of its power, saw 
the liberties of a weaker state extinguished 
without raising an arm in its defence; and 
when the time came in which it could have 
retrieved ‘its error, as a means of securing its 
own safety, it slighted the opportunity and 
fell under the yoke it might so easily have 
averted from the neck of others. The decis- 
ion of such questions must depend on the 
atttitude which the people assume at the 
present juncture, If they prove themselves 


‘equal to the emergency, they will convert a 


calamitous present into a noble future, — into 


‘a future which, in the enjoyment of the 


accumulated blessings transmitted to it, will 
look back on the present age as illustrious, 
not only in having humiliated an overbearing 
power, and freed defenceless countries from 
its grasp; but in having disentangled our 
war policy from the meshes of court intrigue 
and political faction, and established it.on the 
broad basis of the nation’s interests, securing 
to the power of England a vitality as inde- 
structible as the justice which gu the 
foundationg of her greatness. aie 


[We add, from the same Review, part of their 
Epilogue on Affairs since, &c.] 
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- the great fact in this country in relation to 


the war has been the desertion of the nation- 
al cause by men from whom the nation had 
a right to expect better things. The smaller 
Peelites we could spare without concern. Sir 
James Graham might add yet another change 
to the all sorts of changes which have pre- 
ceded, and no man feel much either of sorrow 
or surprise. But that Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord John Russell should have gone over to 
the side of the enemy at such a moment is a 
grave matter. The statesmanship of the first 
has proved to be the statesmanship of books — 
mawkish and treacherous when brought into 
the actual world. The statesmanship of the 


second has been the great Whig drag, im- 


peding nearly all liberal measures in the Low- 
er Llouse for many years past. Lord John 
may now attempt to play the great Liberal 
again — for such has been his wont in every 
season of displacement — but it will be too 
late. The experiment has been made too often. 
Most sincerely do we hope, that no great 
interest of this country will ever be intrusted 
again, either to our late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or to our late representative at 
Vienna. We may say of Lord John as of 
Lord Brougham,—it would have been well 
for his reputation if he had lived out little 
more than half his days. 

Lord Palmerston is no prodigy either of 
political consistency or of political earnestness. 
The war, too, it may be, has had too much 


respect in its beginning to the safety of dy- 
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nasties, too little to the freedom of peoples. 
Bat shall we cry out for this reason — Let 
there be no war? So have some men played 
the game of Russia, — refusing to cripple the 
great foe of liberty at all, because every lesser 
foe is not to be equally crippled at the same 
time. Our status quo dream, however, is now 
of the past. We have drifted far beydnd 
that. Austria and Prussia might have made 
the war too much a war of dynasties — thanks 
to those powers, there is now the chance of 
its becoming something much better. The 
hoisting of the Union Jack on the isthmus 
of Perekop may rouse the sleepers at Vienna 
and Berlin, but they will have slept too long. 

Sebastopol has fallen. The Crimea evac- 
uated, Russia, we are told, will only be less 
disposed than ever to think of peace. No 
doubt of it. If Alexander II. should sub- 
mit, like Louis XIV., to humiliating terms, 
it will be because the strong hand of neces- 
sity has imposed them. Russia must not be 
expected to think of peace while she has the 
slightest chance of regaining what she had 
lost in war. It is an idiot dream to suppose 
that she may be soothed into peaceful tenden- 
cies. If her brigand temper be ever curbed, 
it must be by the strong hand. 

But the power of Russia, say some, is 
great, her will indomitable. Yes—and see 
you not in that the horrors of the sway with 
which Europe is menaced? The truth lies in 
a small space. The Allies must beat, or be 
beaten— that is, must save the independence 
of Europe, or resign it to Czarism. 





THE PRESENT. 


Do not crouch to-day, and worship 
The old Past, whose life is fied. 
Hush your voice to tender reverence ; 
Crown’d he lies, but cold and dead : 
For the Present reigns our monarch, 
With an added weight of hours, 
Honor her, fuwshe is mighty ! 
Honor her, for she is ours ! 


See the shadows of his heroes 
Girt around her cloudy throne ; 
And each day the ranks are strengthen’d 
+6 great hearts to him unknown ; 
Noble things the great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new ; 
But the Present shall fulfil them, 
What he promised, she shall do. 





She inherits all his treasures, 
She is heir to all his fame, 

And the light that lightens round her 
Is the lustre of his name ; 

She is wise with all his wisdom, 
Living on his grave she stands, 

On her brow she bears his laurels, 
And his harvests in her hands. 


Coward, can she reign and conquer 
If we thus her glory dim? 
Let us fight for her as nobly 
As our fathers fought for him. 
God, who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids her rule, and us obey —. 
Bids us cast our lives before her, 
With our loving hearts, to-day ! 
— Household Words. 
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From the Examiner. 
The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Bogue. ros 


Mr. Loncreiiow has here done his best 
to accomplish for the Indian border-land of 
America what years ago Walter Scott did for 
our own Scottich border-land. He has given 
it a poetical interest, and sought to link with 
it enduring associations. Nor will such a 
service be a slight one. All future wander- 
ers across those prairies, all who may pene- 
trate the pine forests of the North-western 
States, track the course of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, or explore the shore of the Great Lake, 
will have reason to be grateful to the poet. 
Something to complete the charm was absent 
until now. No tradition linked the present 
with the past. No rich imagination, no 
warmth or wealth of fancy, had lighted up 
the scene. Travellers and tourists in Amer- 
ica hereafter will owe a debt of honest grati- 
tude to the Song of Hiawatha. 

And here at home we have reason to be 
grateful. In.giving a new life to the far 
West, Mr. Longfellow has also brought the 
spirit of it to our firesides. We get all that 
was worth preserving of the Red Man, and 
may gladly and gratefully consign the rest of 
him to extirpation and silence. 

The Song of Hiawatha is a tale of Indian 
mythology. Its herois one who lived, prayed, 
toiled, and fasted for his people’s good ; 
who was prophet and king, at once a ruler 
and a seer, the first of all the ‘ mystery 
men’’; who taught the maize to grow, and 
the weeds to yield their healing virtues ; who 
invented the canoe for the waters, and hunt- 
ed down the enemies of his race; and who 
at last, his mission ended, and his work per- 
formed, underwent human loss and sorrow, 
and faded away in the light of dawning 
Christianity. With this main story are 
interwoven tradition and logend, descriptions 
of scenery and sketches of life, pathetic, 
humorous, fanciful, playful, all very fresh 
and new, and all tinted with the rich color- 
ing of an Indian summer. 

The metre of the poem has been boldly 
chosen — but we are not disposed to think 
unwisely. Its unrhymed trochees appear at 
firsts monotonous and strange; but as we 
read on we see their meaning and intention 
better, and still as-we advange they speak to 
ts more and more clearly of 





—‘‘ the rushing of great rivers 
Through their of pine trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries.’’ 


These ‘innumerable echoes” are one of 
the most marked features in the song. Like 
the Hebrew poets, whose verses reply to each 
other in measured cadence, the Indian song- 
singer never fails to repeat the more emphatic 
closing lines of every section, varying in 
words. the same in substance. The result is 
a peculiar and original, and certainly very 
effective, wildness. 

There is, however, another peculiarity in 
the poem, which is also as certainly original, 
but not effective at all. This is the too 
abundant uge of Indian words. So far is 
this carried, that if Mr. Longfellow had 
wished, in his professional capacity, to give 
us a course of Ojibway, he could hardly have 
done more. Nor might we gracefully have 
declined such a close to the duties of a chair 
he has discharged so long with so much 
honor. Butas English readers and not Amer- 
ican students, we must protest against an 
introduction of such quantities of miserable, 
harsh, unpleasing, useless words into an 
English poem. Proper names are admissible. 
Minnehaha (so called after the most spark- 
ling of waterfalls), Nokomis, Hiawatha him- 
self, and others — to these we cannot reason- 
ably object. But to be bored with the . 
way for “‘blue heron,’’ or “ crawfish,” 

“‘ seagulls,’’ is quite unnecessary. They add 
no real local truth to the picture. They 
weary and annoy the reader. What possible 
object can lines like these serve unless it be 
to remind us how Adam named the animals : 


*¢ Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Mcenahga, 
And the strawberry, Odahmin, 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grape vine, the Bemahgut.”’ 
Or these : 


‘© Kago, kago ! do not touch it, * 
Ah kaween !’ said Mudjekeewis.’’ 


Mr. Longfellow must really be persuaded 
to banish from his fifth, or his fiftieth edition, 
such specimens of ‘‘ unknown tongues.”’ 

Small blemishes are they, however, in a 
volume of so much beauty and tender grace. 
Every page shows us something we would 
gladly transfer to our columns, particularly 
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that section of it Which ‘seénis to us fullest 
of fancy and choice expression —the Hunt- 
ing of Pau-Puk-Keewis. But we have space 
only for two short quotations, by no means 
remarkable ; we could easily choose a hundred 
such. 
Hiawatha has a friend, Chibiabos, “‘ the 
sweet singer,” who has died, and Hiawatha 
sits in his wigwam lamenting. 


“<*He is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers ! 
He has gone from us forever, 
He has moved a little nearer 
= - master of all music, 

‘o the master of all singing ! 
O my brother, Chibiabos !’ 


*And the melancholy fir trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him, 
Waved their purple cones above him, 
Sighing with him to console him, 
Mingling ‘with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting.”’ 

As brief must be our closing extract. 
Hiawatha has wooed and won fair Minnehaha 
(or Laughing Water), a daughter of the 
Dacotahs. He is bringing her home, and all 
nature is rejoicing in his joy. The bluebird 
and the robin sing out congratulation, and the 





squirrel watches them as they travel through 
his woods. 


** From th th t 
Serer ee me 


Life is checkered shade and sunshine: 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha !’ 


** From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, 
Whispered to them, ‘O my children, 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, women " 
Half is mine, although I follow : 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water !’ ’’ 


Mr. Longfellow’s reputation will, we think, 
be raised by the Song of Hiawatha ; it is by 
far, in our judgment, the most original of all 
his productions ; though we do not expect it 
to be immediately popular. Its peculiarities 
of subject, of treatment, particularly of metre, 
may forbid this. But when these get famil- 
iarized to the taste and the ear, its beauties 
will open out and display themselves more 
freely, and it will appear generally what. it 
really is, a charming poem, and an undoubt- 
edly high work of art. 





New Secr 1x Warts. —To whom did Henry 
IV. refer in his opening speech to the Parlia- 
mént, when he made the following announce- 
ment ? — 


** And whereas the King hath certainly under- 
‘Stood that a new sect hath risen up, clothed in 
white vesture, and assuming to themselves great 
sanctity, and whereas the people of this realm 
may lightly consent and be perverted by its nov- 
elty, their alms be diverted, and the kingdom 
itself be subverted, should the new fessors 
enter the realm : therefore, by the advice of the 
Lords be earn and temporal, the King hath 
ordained by proclamation that every county and 
seaport shall be shut against them; and any one 
harboring or maintaining them shall forfeit all 
that he is able to forfeit.’’ — Rolls. 
J. W. 


{Mosheim has given somie account of this sect 
in his Eccles. Hist., book 111. pt. u1. ch. 5: ‘* In 
Italy a new sect, that of the ite-clad Breth- 
ren, or the Whites (fratres albati, seu Candida), 
oe em no little excitement among the people. 

the beginning of the fifteenth century a 
certain unknown descended from the Alps, 
clad in a white garment, with an immense num- 
ber of people of both sexes in his train, all clothed 
like their leader, in white linen, whence their 
fiavhe ‘of the White Brethren. multitade 





marched through various provinces, following a 
cross borue by the leader of the sect, and by.a 
great show of piety, so captivated the people 
that numberless persons of every kind joined its 
ranks. Boniface X., fearing some plot, orderéd 
the leader of this host to -be apprehended’ and 
committed to the flames. After his death the 
multitude gradually dispersed.’’] — Wotes and 
Queries. 





Quoratrons Wanrep.— Who are the authors 
of the following? — 


** Qui jacet imterra, ron habet unde eadat.”” 
*< Vox audita perit, litera scripta maneét:”’ 
‘* Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.’’ 
“« Indocti discunt, et dment meminisse periti.”’ 
(This is the motto to Laharpe’s Cours de Lit- 
térature.) 

‘* He equall’d all but Shakspeare here beléw.”’ 
** Death hath a thousand ways to let out life.’’ 
“cc ; injured belong 

Sol cer-antpequnlioe wa hw done. the 

wrong.” 5. he 


Priaberrnta, 
—Wotes and Queries 
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Wie CRAYON. 497 


From the Critic. 
The Crayon : a Journal devoted to the Graph- 
ic Aris and the Tiiterature related to them. 
Vol. I. New York: Stillman and Du- 
rand. London: Triibner and Co. 


Turs first volume of an American week] 
ablication, the scope of which is sufficiently 
Indicated by its title, deserves notice on ac- 
count of its novelty of plan, a8 well as the 
enthusiasm that evidently actuates its con- 
ductors. It offers no bait of pretty engray- 
ings, like the so-called ‘‘ Art”’ periodicals 
of our own country, but relies upon an earn- 
est exposition of, and commentary upon, the 
found principles of the grap) ic arts to 
Interest and cil is readers.. Its motto is 
from ‘* Modern Painters ’? — ‘* Whenee, in 
fine, looking to the whole kingdom of organ- 
ic nature, we find that our full receiving of 
its beauty depends, first on the sensibility, 
and then on the accuracy and touchstone 
faithfulness of the heart in its moral judg- 
ments; ’’ and Ruskin’s writings are its chief 
oracles. The editor has disinterred and re- 
published a long series of papers entitled 
“¢ The Poetry of Architecture ; or the Archi- 
tecture of the Nations of Europe, considered 
in its Association with Natural Scenery and 
National Character, by Kata Phusin,’’ which 
appeared in Loudon’s Architectural Maga- 
zine about eighteen years ago, and are from 
the hand of Ruskin. These are interesting 
a8 compositions, belonging to the vernal sea- 
son of a style which has since reached so 
elaborate and full-colored a devélopment, 
and also as showing the careful study and 
thought bestowed by the young man upon 
his subject, along with that nicety of obser- 
vation, at once poetic and microscope, which 
is so rare and exquisite a gift. But these 
papers also exhibit very distinctly, in their 
cruder modés of sssion, his tendency to 
fantastic and incoherent deductions from ill- 
established premises, assuming the guise of 
logical accuracy and the boldness of indispu- 
table truth. We also, from an attempt or 
two which are utter failures, catch a hint of 
the deficiency of humor in Ruskin, in com- 
mon perhaps with most very tic men. 
The Oxford graduate ismuch more pas- 
sionately honored and admired in America 
than in his own country ; and from this feel- 
ing, a somewhat amusing incident took its 
rise in connection with the Academy of De- 
sign in New York last spring. An American 
enthusiast, it appéats, Visititig Mr. Ruskin’s 
house at Denmark hill, in his absence, 
obtained from the house-keeper, ‘‘ in addi- 
tion to other precious little reminiscences 


of genius, probably the fitst présétved ‘draw- 


Yj autograph ap 





ing he ever made, arid which had long hung 
framed under that roof.’ Another drawing, 
‘‘a slight sketch,’’ was purchased by the in- 
defatigable worshipper from a clerk in the 
employ of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Ruskin’s ptblishers; and this last, with 
pended, was sent to the New 
York Academy Exhibition, where it excited 
much criticism and considerableridicule. Mr. 
Ruskin, on hearing of this transaction, is 
naturally very we annoyed, and writes a 
letter to The Crayon, of which the following 
have more than merely local inter- 
est : —‘* Until I was 18 or 19, [ was totally 
ignorant of the first principles of drawing — 
and as I never had any invention, it would 
be difficult to produce anything more con- 
temptible in every way than the sort of 
sketch I used to make in my boyhood. Nor 
do I at present rest my hope of Teh of ser- 
vice as a critic on any power of painting. 
When I praise Turner, I do not think I can 
rival him, any more than in praing Shak- 
speare I suppose myself capable of writin 
another‘ Lear.’ But I can now draw stead- 
ily, thoroughly, and rightly, up to a certain 
point ; and as the American public have seen 
my child-work, I shall be grateful to them 
if they will do me the justice to examine, 
with some attention, the drawing which I 
shall take care to have in the next New York 
Exhibition, if it may then be accepted... . 
You sent me two rather formidable queries 
in your last private note tome. On one— 
‘What are the limits of detail?’ I have 
something like sixty pages of talk in the third 
volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ which, if I 
live, will be out about Christmas ; but I may 
answer hurriedly, as ou will at once under- 
stand what I mean, that as far as you can 
see detail you should always paint it— if. 
you intend your pictare to be a finished one, 
and to be placed where its finished paintin 
can be seen. . . . In every picture intend 
for finished work, and intended to be seen 
near, the limit of detail is — visibility — and 
no other.’’ The Crayon is also an advocate 
of the Pre-Raphaelite school of painting, 
which appears to have many warm admirers 
on the other side of the Atlantic. For the 
rest, it contains some poetry, not particu- 
larly noticeable either as bad or excellent, 
and a great deal of zsthetic criticism, which 
is, we much fear, like most such ware, rather 
enthusiastic than strong, rather flatulent 
than nutritious. Enthusiasm, however, is 
at all events a living condition, and we wish 
our youthful contempora: manner of 
sees and development, internal and ex- 
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—Chambers’ Journal. 
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DUST.—A SIMILE. 


PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT. 


I xnext within the church alone 
All through the long, long day, 
And list the night’s low breezes moan 
Amid the turrets gray; 
In summer-time I faintly hear 
The laugh of m children near, 
Their voices blithe and gay 
Hushed ky the aisles and walls of stone 
Down,to a sad soft under-tone. 
They play amid the quiet graves 
That thickly lie around, 
And softly to the silent caves 
Comes the untroubled sound; 
e long grass trembles in the air, 
The wild thyme sheds its perfume there 
Above the hallowed ground, 
And daisies, like Faith’s upward eye, 
Gaze ever deep into the sky. 


Here have I heard the bridal vows 
In faltering accents low, 
Have gazed on fair unfurrowed brows 
Unworn by wave of wo; 
Have heard the pastor’s voice proclaim 
The union of heart and name, 
And seen her. tears o’erflow 
Who saw the strange new path untried, 
And feared, yet joyed, to be a bride. 


And I have seen through silent aisles 
The dead brought solemnly 

Past the gray columns’ ancient piles, 
Beneath my gaze to lie; 

And while the clear, calm voice of prayer 

Silverly fell on the hushéd air, 
Have seen the mourner’s eye 

Turn with a fierce despair on me, 

As though I mocked his misery. 

I gazed with calm and tranquil gaze 
Upon his bloodshot eye; 

The sunlight’s suft and pleasant rays 
Fell on him tenderly; 

A prisoned robin’s quiet lay 

Whispered his wild despair away 
Like tones of memory, 

And gentler thoughts around him crept, 

Until he bowed his head and wept. 


I watch amid the slumberers here, 
And the long years roll on; 

Each Sabbath, listening throngs appear, 
Each week, I am alone; 

New faces fill each vacant nook, 

New children turn their thoughtful look 
Upon my brow of stone, 

New tombstones stare in moonlight cold, 

New lichens grow upon the old. 

The gray-haired minister will pass 
Amid his flock to rest, 

Soon o’er his head the waving grass 
By strangers’ feet be prest; 

The sun’s last ing rays will come, 

And squares of light amid the gloom 
Fall softly on my breast, 

Till, rising from their silent caves, 

eens oS ae ae 





DUST. 


Dust we were, and dust to be, 

Dust upon us, dust about us, 
Dust on everything we see, 

Dust within us, dust without us; 
Saith the preacher, ‘‘ Dust to dust !’’ 
Let them mingle, for they must. 


Dust we raise upon the road, 

Dust we breathe in dancing-hall; 
Dust infests our home abode, 

Dust, a pall, is over all ! 
*Tis the housewife’s daily bread, 
Dust, the emblem of the dead. 


When the sky above is fair, 
And the sun upon the streams, 
Floats the dust throughout the air, 
Gleaming in its fallen beams; 
Every mote is like a man, 
Dancing gaily while he can. 


Ere the tempest gathers strong, 
Blows at times the warning gust, 

O’er the plain it sweeps along, 
Tempest’s thrall, a cloud of dust; 

Every mote is like a man, 

Flying from Oppression’s van. 


Now the swollen clouds grow dark, 
Comes the long-expected flood, 

Falling deluge-like and stark ; 
Dust is beaten down to mud, 

So are times when men must grovel 

In the palace as the hovel. 


Thus we are but motes of dust, 
On the ground and in the air, 
Blown by ieaonve, fear, and lust, 
Beaten down to low despair ; 
Born of dust, to come to dust, 

Let us mingle, for we must. 





A SIMILE. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Stow:y, slowly up the wall 

Steals the ine, steals the shade; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 

Evening shadows are displayed. 
Round me, o’er me, ev here, 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart the evening air 

Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 


Shafts of sunshine from the West 
Paint the d windows red; 

Darker shadows deeper rest 
Underneath and overhead. 


Darker, darker, and more wan. 
In my breast the shadows fall; 

Upward steals the life of man, 
As the sunshine from the wall. 


From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the ; 
Ah, the souls of saints that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 
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ZAIDEE : A‘ ROMANCE.—PaRT xitr. 


PART THE LAST.—BOOK I. 


CHAPTER XXX.—~ ANOTHER JOURNEY. . 


THERE was no very long time necessary to 
bring to completion the scheme of Mary ; it 
was still fine weather although the end of Octo- 
ber, and Mrs. Cumberland became very soon 
enthusiastic about the visit to Cheshire, to Cas- 
tle Vivian, and the Grange. ‘‘I expect to see 
quite a delightful sight in your brother’s return 
to your attached peasantry, Mr. Vivian,’’ said 
Mrs. Cumberland; and Mr. Cumberland himself 
was persuaded to go with the , to initiate 
the country gentlemen there into his views, and 
perhaps to extend his own ideas. ‘‘ There are 
many admirable customs hidden in the depths of 
the country,’’ said this candid philosopher; 
« “gome ancient use and wont in the matter of 
welcome, I should not be rised — and I am 
a candid man, sister Burtonshaw.’’ So the phi- 
losopher gave his consent; and hers, too, with a 
sigh of regret for Sylvo’s place, gave Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw. 

During the one day which they _ in Lon- 
don before starting for Cheshire, Zaidee, who 
felt this journey full of fate for her, a new and 
decisive crisis in her life, wandered out, in her 
restless uneasiness. Mary did not watch her 
quite so jealously as she had done, and she was 
glad to be alone. Without thinking, Zaidee 
strayed along those unfeatured lines of street 
till she came to the well-remembered environ- 
ment of squares which surrounded Bedford 
Place. Thinking wistfully of her old self, and 
her vain childish sacrifice, Zaidee passed timidly 
through it, looking up for Mrs. Disbrowe’s 
house. Some one before her went up to this 
house hurriedly as Zaidee advanced, but hesitat- 
ed, as she did, when he perceived a great many 
carriages, with coachmen in white gloves and 
favors, —a large bridal party before the door. 
The a before her paused a little, and so 
did Zaidee; there was a momentary commotion 
in the little crowd, which made an avenue be- 
tween the door of the house and the carriage 
drawn up before it, and forth issued a bride in 
flowing white robes and orange blossoms, not 
too shy to throw a glance around her as she step- 

into the vehicle. Zaidee shrank, fearing to 
remembered, when she found how she recog- 
nized at once Minnie Disbrowe’s saucy face. And 
Mr, Disbrowe is with the bride; and there is 
mamma, of still ampler proportions, but not less 
comely, than of old; and a string of bridesmaids, 
in whose degrees of stature, one lesser than the 
other, Zaidee fancies she can see Rosie and Let- 
tie and Sissy, the little rebels who tried her so 
sorely once. Looking on all this with interested 
ba Zaidee does not immediately perceive that 
is Mr. Percy Vivian who was bending his 
course to Mrs. Disbrow’s. When she does per- 
ceive him, there is a pause of mutual embarrass- 
ment. He is wondering if she can know these 
people, and she is wondering why he should call 
at Bedford Place; but the carriages sweep on 
with their gay company, and’ after the inter- 
change.of a very few formal words, Peroy and 
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Zaidee take different directions. There is a 
i hesitation between them when they ad- 

each other, which Zaidee understands 

well, but which Percy cannot understand; 
once more his thoughts, baffled and lexed, 
centre upon Cumberland’s beautiful sister, 
who is so. like his own. Unconsciously to him- 
self, this rencontre increases Percy’s 3 

She is not Mary Cumberland’s sister; she is 
an adopted child. It suddenly occurs to Percy 
that Mary meant him to draw some inference 
from this fact, which she stated to him so ab- 
ruptly; and, more than ever puzzled, his 
thoughts pursue the subject; but he can draw 
no inference; he is only extremely curious, in- 
terested, and wondering; he never thinks of Zai- - 
dee in connection with this beautiful and silent 


And the next day their journey . Trav- 
elling in a railway carriage, even when you can 
fill it comfortably with your own party, is not a 
mode of journeying favorable to conversation, 
Leaning back in her corner, covered up and half 
concealed under Aunt Burtonshaw’s shawls, 
looking at the long stripes of fields, the 
flat lines of country that quivered by the window 
with the speed of lightning, Zaidee found in this 
dreaded journey a soothing influence which 
calmetl her heart. Convinced as she was that 
Mary’s object was to try her fully, by b: ig 
her into close contact with her own family, 
dee had earnestly endeavored to fortify herself 
for the ordeal. But through this long day, 
when her rtd sen were uninterrupted, when no 
one spoke but Percy and Mary, whose conversa- 
tion was not for the common ear — or Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw, whose addresses were more eral, 
and chiefly directed to the subjects. of taking 
cold or taking refreshments—a pleasant delu- 
sion of going home stole upon Zaidee’s weary 
heart. Mr. Cumberland, who had been 
struck at the very outset of their journey by the 
large sphere of operation for his educa’ 
theory, his decorated and emblazoned letters, in 
those names of railway stations at present in- 
scribed in prosaic black and white, was making 
notes and sketches for this important object, to 
lose no time; Mrs. Cumberland was enjoying her 
languor; Mrs. Burtonshaw presided over the 
draughts, the windows, and the basket of sand- 
wiches. There was no painful idea, no scrutiny, 
or search, or suspicion, in all these faces. Go- 
ing home! The dream crept over Zaidee’s 
mind, and it was so sweet, she suffered it to 
or She closed ne eyes »% bar brig Joyous 

wing-room of the Grange, all bright and gay 
for the travellers — Elizabeth, Margaret, Sophy 
—Philip even—and Zaidee coming home. 
These impossible dreams were not common to 
Zaidee; Be elded herself up to the charm of 
this one with a thankful heart. ; 

That night they spent at Chester, where Mr. 
Cumberland wetaeeent preven eee 
for the railway stations. re was still another 
day’s respite for Zaidee, for to-morrow they had 
rik to visit Castle Vivian, and the next 
day that to continue their journey to the 
Tange. 
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some business, and was. to rejoin by- 
-by, but they started without him for Castle 
fivien. It was a beautiful October day, bright 
and calm like summer, but with a bracing 
breeze, and all the face of the country gleaming 
with a shower which had fallen over-night. The 
leaves were dropping from the trees upon their 

, the clouds ms along the horizon be- 
fore the wind, leaving great plains and valleys 
of clear sky, as bright as sunshine; unseen 
streams trickled behind the hedge-rows, the air 
was full of a twittering cadence of singing-birds 


50 
of Perey left the party early; he 
vi 


and waters. Here and there a bit of rude un- 
cultivated land threw up its group of ragged firs, 
and spread its purple flush of heather, begin- 
ning to fade, before the travellers; and the woods 
were rich in autumn robes, against which now 
and then the a dpe gale a sudden rush, 

wing a handful of yellow leaves into the air, 


which caught them gently, and sent them down- 
ward in silent circles to their parent soil. When 
they had come to the gate of Castle Vivian, 
Percy met them. He was yery anxious that the 
Young ladies should alight, and walk up the 
avenue with him, while the elders of the party 
drove on. ‘‘ Come, Lizzy, come,’’ Mary cried, 
as she sprang from the carriage. Zaidee obeyed 
with some astonishment. Within the gate the 
road ascended between high sloping banks of 
turf, here and there broken by an edge of pro- 
jecting rock or a bush of furze. Percy ied his 
companions up a narrow ascent, half stair, half 
pes to the top of the bank, from whence the 
ed down upon the well-kept Brtvenycs f 
with its sandy crystals sparkling in the sun. At 
some little distance before them, where the road, 
ually sweeping upward, had reached to the 
evel of the banks, a stately avenue of elms 
threw their lofty branches against the sky; and 
at a long distance within these you looked down 
the noble front of a great house, a buildi 
f the age of Elizabeth, planting itself firmly 
with a massive and solid splendor in a bright 
enclosure of antique gardens. -The great deep 
porch of the central entrance was occupied by 
Servants, one after another a out as 4 in 
xpectation; and the balcony of a window 
cline by the door was filled with a pi ad of 
ies: down below, too, in the carriage-road, 
and dotted along the banks, were other specta- 
tors looking out anxiously as if for some ex- 
pected arrival. Percy led his companions on till 
they had almost reached the entrance of that 
lofty cluster of elm trees, and were but a little 
above the level of the road. ‘ Let us wait 
here,’’ said Perey, in whose voice there was a 
quiver of emotion. ‘The heir is coming home 
o oy will see ave we wait here,’’ 
Mary did not speak, but Zaidee’s rise was 
too great for peasy *‘ The heir?” and she 
turned towards him with an eager glance of 


' «Sir Francis Vivian is dead,"’ said Percy; 
* hiss is to take ion to-day.” 
“« Had he a son? *’ Zaidee. 


_.. * Hehad no son; this is of the fam- 
ily, scarcely the heir o: bar Petes Vrvine We 
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make strange wills in our family,’’ said . 
who, though restless aiid expectant, could 
smile. ‘* Sir Francis left his property under pe- 
culiar conditions,”’ he concl abruptly, look- 
ing with astonishment at Mary, whose touch 
upon his arm had brought his yo ae toa 
close, But Mary was looking at Zaidee, and he, 
too, turned to look at her. Percy was the un« 
witting instrument of Mary’s plot; he was rather 
excited, full of a vague and startled expecta- 
tion; but she had not told him the reason of her 
contrivance, and his mind was busy with specu- 
lations. Still more uneasy grew Percy as his 
eyes followed Mary’s glance. Zaidee’s beautiful 
re, standing on this elevated ground, was 
distinctly relieved against the far-off line of sky. 
She was standing shading her eyes with her 
hand, as she, too, gazed down the road in expee- 
tation of the new master of Castle Vivian, and 


her eyes were looking far into the air, half wist-— 


ful, half indifferent; her cheek was paler than 
its wont — her hair was loosened a little by the 
wind. Percy could not recollect where he had 
seen this simple attitude, so full of unconscious 
grace and pre-occupied attention, but it was 
strangely fami iar and well known to him, 
While he stood in doubt, a very handsome gray- 
hound slowly approached the group, and, with 
the instinct which directs these animals to lovers 
of their kind, seated himself, after a few dis- 
dainful sniffs at the others of the party, by Zai- 
dee’s feet. Percy started with a suppressed ex- 
clamation. Long P crgais ago Sermo was dead— 
long years ago Zaidee was lost. This was a heau- 
tiful woman; this was not the brown girl of the 
Grange; but the group before him was Zaidee 
and Sermo; the attitude and the conjunction 
burst upon him with a sudden flash of. recogni- 
tion. is voice did not disturb Zaidee; her 
inind was absorbed with this gaze of hers look- 
ing for the heir of the house of Vivian; but he 


ding | felt upon his arm the warning touch of Mary’s 


hand. Mary’s eyes were meeting his with a 
glance of warning; and there, ringing slots the 
road, were the cheers of the spectators, and the 
sound of carriage-wheels. 

There was not a.sound or motion more between 
these watchers; Zaidee, unconscious of their 
scrutiny, looked down upon the arriving stran- 
ger. e carriage roached rapidly the 
spectators on the roadside raised their hats and 
waved their hands, and cheered his approach 
with unusual animation. Who was the heir of 
Sir Francis Vivian? She looked down upon him 
with her dark wistful e yes, anxious and yet 
weary, touched with the listlessness of her long 
endurance. She was not prepared for any trial; 
she had given herself this day to rest. Thecar- 
riage was an open carriage, and one man alone 
sat within it: he was bronzed and darkened, 
a man beyond his early youth. Zaidee looked 
at him with eyes which flashed out pas- 
sive observation into the keenest s an 
the greatness of her amazed and troubled joy, 
she could no longer restrain herself. As the car- 


iage-wheels crashed by, over the soil, 
oo cried ‘aloud, ‘fk We Philip = Philip” 


Philip is the heir !”? 
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«Her voice rose and broke in this great moment- 
ary outcry, and she stood still for o..moment, 
with her hands raised and her face flushing like 
the sky under the sun; then her beautiful arms 
fell by her side; suddenly she ‘‘ came to herself.’? 
She turned round upon them, drawing, back a 
step, and looking out from: her sudden flush of 
joy with a chill creeping to her heart. She did 
not look at Mary, she looked her, full upon 
Percy Vivian, and with eyes fuil of supplicating 
terror. Percy, almost unmanned, did not say a 
word in that moment. He only put out his 
arms, held up his hands before her; shut out 
everything from her eyes with an eager gesture. 
**Home, Zaidee, home,’’ said Percy; ‘there is 
no other place in the world — you can only flee 
to our own home.’’ 

Forhe did not even think of her in this ex- 
tremity. Flight was the first idea in the minds 
of both. ‘‘I bar you—I bar you; you are ours 
now and forever,’’ cried Percy, grasping her 
hands together, and forgetting even his brother. 
“* Zaidee — Zaidee — Zaidee —there is nowhere 
to flee to but home !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI.— HOME. 


Bor they were lingering still upon this same 
spot. Zaidve, who made no single effort to deny 
her identity, with tears in her beautiful eyes, 
and her face full of supplicating earnestacss, 
stood withdrawn from them 9 little, > ponding 
that they would let her go. Her whole heart 
was in thisdreary prayer of kers. Withdrawing 
from Mary her friend, and Percy her cousin, she 
turned her face away from stately Castle Vivian, 
and looked out upon the desolate and blank hor- 
izon over which the souds were stealing, and 
from whence the chkill.of approaching winter 
came in the wind. » Zeidee had forgotten: for the 
moment that she had just seen Philip toa 
better inheritayce than the Grange. She forgot 
everythi that she was discovered, and 
that they west adout to take her, the supplanter, 
the wrongfal Aeir, to the home whose natural 

r she had defrauded. She would not 
permit either of them to hold that trembling 
and chilled hand of hers, she only besought them 
— ‘¢ Let me go away.”’ 

The new master of Castle Vivian had reached 
the house by this time, and entered, and from the 
door came a hasty message to call these loiterers 
in, This pretty figure ran towards them, across 
that flickering breadth of light and shadow, the 
mesg mgt gr In her haste her fair 

came down upon her neck in @ long half- 
curling lock; but Sophy Vivian, though she was 
now the Rey. Mrs. Burlington, a married lady, 
did not think her dignity at all compromised, but 
Yan on breathless and laughing, as she caught 
the: rebellious tress in herpretty hand. Before 
she h hed the _ of _ an began 

calling m. ‘* Percy, Perey, are. 
Philip has come — every one is there 


lingerin 
but you; mamma is anxious to. see Miss Cum- 
berland. I am sure this is Mise Cumberland. 
Come, come; how cam you linger so? | Philip is 
at home.’’ 


And by the time she had reached einen 
hy came up'to the little group which Had 

de 80 long. Sophy’s lilies and, roses were 
as sweet as'ever, her bine sore yet Argh. 
tears and laughter, her pretty face was dimpling 
and sparkling all over with the family joy. But 
when she reached as far 28 Zaidee, whose face 
she had not seen at first, Sophy came to a sudden 
Yaidee could give but one glance at her 


amazed look was tutned upon ber. ‘Trembling, 
overpowered, and helpless, she covered her bn 
with her hand, and turned away to hide 
burst of weeping which she could no longer 
control. ‘*Perey,’’ said Sophy, in a low and 
hurried yoice, ‘‘ who is this that. is\so like our 
Elizabeth — who is it that weeps at seeing me?” 
Percy made no answer. The hound. still satat 
idee’s feet, raising his large eyes wistfully to 
the discussion, sympathetic, and making earnest 








endeavors to discover what the subject of all this 
distress and wonder was. Sophy no longer noted 
Percy and his betrothed ; she sawonly these two 
figures — the dog with his head raised, the beau- 
tiful stranger turning away from all of them, and 
straggling with her sobs and tears. She was 
too hurried, too much excited, to wait for an 
answer to her question. She fell apon Zaidee, 
suddenly clasping her soft arms round : her, 
faking ion of the hands which no longer, 
made an effort to withdraw themselves..,. ‘* It.és 
Zaidee ! Zaidee ! Reon 90 deceive me ! .it.ig 
our own Zay,’’ cried Sophy, with a great.out- 
burst. ‘‘ Did you think I would not know her? 
I!—you know me, Zaidee? say you know me++ 
and you were coming of your own will to wek 
come Philip. I knew you would come home 
when Philip had Castle Vivian. Zay !— 
speak to me— say you know meas I know you.’? 
The two rs of this. scene bent forward 
anxiously to listen. ‘‘ Yes, Sophy,’’ said Zaidee, 
among her. tears. Zaidee offered no resistance 
to the close embrace, and made no longer any 
effort to withdraw herself. Sophy, with her arm 
round her new-found cousin, looked back. .te 
them, waving them on, and hurried forwatd, 
breathless with her haste, her crying, her laugh- 
ing, her joy of tears.. The hound stalked sol- 
emnly forward by Zaidee’s side, mending. his 
stately pace, as Sophy at. every step quickened 
hers. Percy Vivian and Mary Cumberland, left 
far behind, looked into.each other’s faces. ‘‘Whea 
did you discover this? ’’ said the one ; and ‘‘ How 
slow you. were to find it out !’’, said the other. 
Percy had by no means subsided out of his first 


satisfaction and delight. were. altogether un- 
mingled, and had the most pgromnine shade ef 
self-gratulation in thengj *‘ They would never 


'have found her but for me,’’ said.Mary 


berland to herself, and. it, was not in nature 
the planner of this successful plot should not. 

a little proud of her wisdom and her skill. .«: » 
The windows were open.in the great drawiz 
room in Castle Vivian, and .some of the family 
had come to the balcony, once more to wonder.at 
Percy’s delay, and. look out for him. ‘‘Ogm. this 





be Miss Cumberland whom Sophy is bringing 


first and dearest coppanion, whose wistful and | 


bewildered and joyful amazement. But Mary’s | 





ee 
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forward 20? *? asked one. ‘‘ Who does the dog 
belong to?’ said another. ‘‘ Elizabeth, Eliza- 
- beth —who is this?’ crbed Margaret. They 
to wonder, and to grow-excited, especially 
as was visible in the distance, approaching 
quietly with the real Miss Cumberiant. At this 
moment the distant ringing of Sophy’s voice 
came to their ears—there was a start, 
and rush to the window, « Zaidee, Zaidee !”’ 
cried Sophy, at the highest pitch of her sweet 
thfal voice. “I have found Zay — here is 
» Mamma— Philip, here is Zay ; she has 
come home !’’ 

And when Zaidee reached the porch, it was to 
be plunged into such a vehement embrace, such 
a conflict of exclamations, of inquiries, of won- 
ders — such an eager crowd of faces and out- 
stretched arms, such a tumult of sound, that 
what little strength remained to her was pver- 
ogres She saw them all through a mist} 





behind face. Even Aunt Vivian herself, 
though she was still an invalid, was first at the 
door, wrap in her shawl, to see if Sophy’s 
wonderful discovery was true, and Zaidee grasned 
tlie arm of Elizabeth to save herself from falling. 
She was half led, half carried into the great, 
warm, hospitable room they had left, in which 
Mr. Cumberland, Mrs. Cumberland, and Aunt 
Burtonshaw stood together at one of the windows 
ima group, looking out upon the approach of 
Percy and Mary, and marvelling what was the 
cause of all this excitement. These good le 
were mightily amazed when they saw this tri- 
umphal entry of their own Elizabeth, whom 
Mrs. Vivian held very firmly by one hand, whom 
Mrs. Morton supported on the other side, whom 
Sophy danced joyously before, her fair hair 
streaming down upon her neck, and her pretty 
instinct in every line of it with the sim- 

and fullest joy. Margaret, behind, looked 

over Zaidee’s shoulder, guarding her on that 
side ; and behind all walked the newly-arrived 
Lord of Castle Vivian, a little withdrawn from 
the group, little disconcerted, his eyes fixed 
upon the universal centre, and a flush upon his 
face. The procession marched on, never inter- 
mitting in its cries of joy and welcome till it 
reached Mrs. Vivian’s chair, and then the ranks 
, the family dispersed themselves around 
domestic throne, and Mrs. Vivian took her 


and | that she has kept 
. | Miss 


Grange now, if it had not’ been y 
He cannot have everything, Zaidee. 
Castle Vivian, and it is nothing but joy 
that you have the Grange.”’ 

yt Ar the wisest in her practical comfort- 
ings. idee lifted up her ege ary J head. ‘Is 
Philip the heir of all?’’ said Zaidee. She was 
answered by a cry of assent from the whole of 
them, and Philip came near. This Philip was 
scarcely more like the Philip of vag oy ago 
than Zaidee was like the Zaidee of that time. 
It was not only that he was now in the flush and 
prime of youthful manhood, with powers de- 
veloped by trial, and a character proved and 
established, but the wonder was that Philip, 
who came forward eagerly, drew back again 
with an extraordinary deference and . 
which Zaidee could not comprehend ; in- 
stead of the eager and nidgrtearees Sy 8 of the 
others, Philip could only stammer hesitate, 
and finally express in a little effusion of warmth, 
which brought a renewed flush to his cheek, his 
delight in seeing his cousin. He said ‘* My 
cousin; *’ he did not say ‘‘ Zay.”’ 

*Zaidee? Zaidee?’’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
coming forward at iast when there was an 








opening for her; ‘‘ what do they mean, Eliza- 
beth® Tell them your proper name, my love. 
Mrs. Vivian ard her family are mistaken 
strangely. What is the meaning of it all? 
Your name was Bizabeth Francis before you 
were adoptel by Maria Anna, and I do not 
ers aay tel ar fee hey aoe 
. » im > is m ado’ dai ter, 
Elizabeth Cumbertand,?” nid Mrs. Cumberland, 
adding her word. ‘‘My dear Mr. Vivian, I am 
wee ur is ron delightful tale to be told 
ere. Elizabeth, e itto 

anaes xp us, Whoare you, 
Zaidee rose from her knees, but stood before 
them in a stooping, humble attitude, looking at 
noone. ‘*I am Zaidee Vivian,” she said hur- 
riedly. ‘<I left the Grange because Philip would 
not take his natural right, but leftit me. I 
have deceived you, Aunt Burtonshaw—I have 
deceived every one — though every one has been 
Pet Ae “an it was all that I t not 
u ip — that I might fulfil ther 

Vivian’s latest will.”’ 1m . 
Some spell is upon Philip, that he cannot sa 
@ single word of acknowl mt. His mother 
answers for him. “Philip has Castle Vivian 
now, Zaidee— take your own place, dear child. 
Sit down by me once more. It is my business 
now to satisfy your kind friends that you have 
not decei them, Tell Mrs. Cumberland, 
Perey, Zaidee’s story, and thank her for us all 
out child so tenderly. Bring 
Cumberland to me— bring new 
, Percy —and thank her her 

to our other child.”’ : 

“And Zaides is a great beauty!*’ cried 
. * Zaidee is more beautiful than Eliza- 
beth. Mother, look at her! Why, Philip is 





afraid of Zaidee; and instead of little Zay, the 
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.now assembled round the 


* person present, 


to Castle Vivian 


CHAPTER XXXII. — EVERYBODY'S STORY. 


*«Now that we are all here together,’’ says 
Sophy, ‘‘I think, instead of every one telling 
her own story, I had better tell Zaidee all about 
it— what has happened to us all.’’ 

This day had worn on from morning to evening 
in spite of its great excitement, arid they were 
fireplace—a wide 
circle. Mrs. Vivian, seated on one side of the 
hearth, occupied just such a seat of honor and 
su; acy as she had in the Grange; and half 
hidden within her shadow was Zaidee, with Aunt 
Vivian’s hand resting upon her lowchair. Aunt 
Vivian was mtn on the other side by Philip, 
who had been greatly thrown into the shade by 
Zaidee’s return. He was no longer the hero of 
the day; the family féte celebrated the recovery 
of the lost child much more than the return of 
the head of the house; and Philip was still sin- 
gularly silent and discomposed, and. gave abun- 

nt reason for Sophy’s saying that he was 
afraid of the beauty. He looked at her very 
often, this chief of the house of Vivian; he re- 
ferred to her after a stately sort as ‘‘ my cousin.”’ 
But Philip did not seem able to join ip the family 
overflow of rejoicing over ‘‘our Zay.’’ He was 
a great deal more r tfal of the stranger than 
any other individual present. He showed the 
most courtly and observant regard of her; and 
Zaidee never looked up but. she found Philip’s 
eyes retiring from her own beautiful face. But 
in spite of this, she was wonderfully disappointed 
in Philip. He was so cold, he must surely be 
angry. Her heart was sore within her by reason 
of this one remaining pain, 

And Mrs, Cumberland, Zaidee’s kind and fan- 
ciful patroness, sat at Philip’s right hand, the 
object of his most icular attention. Mrs. 
Cumberland indeed given up her son-in-law 
elect, who was only the genius of the family, in 
preference for the head of. the house, and the 


head of the house lavished a her his greatest: 


cares. Then came. Elizabeth, in her matronly 
and noble beauty, with Zaidee’s little gold chain 
round her beautiful threat; and there was Mary 
Cumberland, rather shy and discom » be- 
tween Mrs. Morton and her sister . 
Margaret was indisputably the most splendid 
In dress. and manner alike, 
this once pensive Margaret was much more of 
the great lady than either her mother or sister; 
and a pretty boy, rather fantastically but very 
richly dressed, was seated on her footstool, and 
leaning, his head upon her knee, ,Then came 
Captain Bernard Morton, then a fair, high- 
featured man,. bland and@lofty, in whom the 
grand er was still more apparent. And 
we t para eet, fe mye = bewil- 
ered, ercy, and the young . man 
who had once been Mr. Wybargh’s curate, and 
whose intimacy at the Grange had filled good 
Mr. Green with terror for the young ladies. 
Last of all pretty Sophy Vivian, leaning forward 
from her corner, volunteered the family history, 
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beauty of all the house has come home 
to-day !*? 


and was accepted as spokeswoman by universal. 
consent. 


The great room was lighted in every part, but 

irely deserted for this closer circle round the 
fire. ile just outside the circle, with a small 
reading-table before him, piled with old volumes 
from the library, Mr. Cumberland sat ready to 
hear anything that struck his wandering fancy, 
but pursuing his favorite whim of the moment, 
through various Psalters and antique Bibles, with 
great devotion. The conversation wi the 
circle was occasionally broken by an exc 
tion of rapture from Mr. Cumberland over some 
emblézoned initial, but these did not come suffi- 
ciently often to break upon any more important 
speech. 

‘¢ Well, Zaidee,’’ said Sophy, ‘‘ when we could 
hear nothing of you, Philip had to go away, 
And here is Captain Bernard Morton! But you 
remember Captain Bernard, Zay, who married 
Elizabeth ?—and this genome is Sir David 
Powis, who married Margaret. Margaret is 
Lady Powis. Did no one ever tell you? And 
they live at Powisland, just over theDee; and 
this is Reginald Burlington. He is Rector of 
Woodchurch now, Zaidee, since Mr. Powis went 
away. And—and—we live there, you know, 
when we are not at the Grange; and we are all 
very happy; and Elizabeth has four children; 
and Margaret has two; and Peroy is a great 
author, and writes books; and Philip has come 
home to be a great man, and the head of the 
family; and mamma has got well again; and we 
wanted nothing to make this the happiest day 
in this world,’’ said Sophy, her eyés running 
over with tears and gladness, ‘‘but to have 
Zaidee back again; and Zaidec has come back 
again —the same as ever, but a great beauty as 
well; and Philip is at home; and if any 
should ask me to wish now, I am sure I 
not tell what, to think of, everything has come 
so full of joy !’’ i ; 

This brief. epiteme of the family history was 
received with great applause by the sons and 
sons-in-law, to whom it alluded. Zaidee sat 
quite silent, listening very eagerly, yet in reality 
making very little of it. She sat close by Aunt 
Vivian, with a strange tion of her p se 
position —a strange my realization of the 
time which was past. Nothing of all these 


garet. | seven years was 80 bag, bewildering to her 
e 


as the events of to-day. could recall every- 
thing except these crowded and hurrying hours 
which had swept away, before their flood of sur- 
prise and sudden enlightenment, all the barriers 
which she had built about her life. She was 
seated by Aunt Vivian’s side—she was 
rounded by all the endeating bonds of the 
ily—she was grasped onfevery side by new 
relationships ; and, most wonderful change of 
all, she was now no longer Philip’s supplanter, 
but only the heir of the secondary estate — the 
jointure-house, the younger son’s portion; and 

hilip was of Castle Vivian, the head of the 
house. She heard the voices-rising i 
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she was convineed of her identity when news| 
of Mrs. Vivian’s illness came; she heard’ the 
wondering exciamations of Aunt’ Burtonshaw, 
aiid the joyous voice of Sophy ringing a uni- 
versal chorus to every other feli¢itation; she 
heard it all, but only as some one far off might 
hear. She was in a maze of strange bewilder- 
ment — was it possible that she was at home? — 
that her name was Zaidee Vivian, and not 
Elizabeth Cumberland ? — that she was restored 
to’her \identity, to herself, and to her friends? 
Zaidee sat bending her beautiful head upon her 
hands — uncertain, wondering; then falling back 
at last on one thing certain, pausing to ask her- 
self why Philip had not a word to say when 
Zaidee was found again. 
When the barrier of a night was placed be- 
tween her and this wonderful day, it became 
léss unreal to the returned exile. While every 
one else was still asleep, Zaidee, waking in the 
early dawn, went out to wander about this 
lordly dwelling of her race, and with family 
epride and interest admire its massive front and 
noble ons. She stood within the wide, 
deep alcove of the porch, looking down rye 
that line of noble trees fluttering their yellow 
foliage in the morning sun, and throwing down 
@ shower of leaves with every breath of wind. 
Their shadows lay across the path, dividing it 
into long lines; and beyond lay the rich fore- 
d of turf, the grassy banks between which 
the road disappeared, passing out from this 
retired and lofty privacy inte the busy world. 
The broad stone balcony from which Eli 


and Margaret had caught their first glimpse of | Gran 


her, yesterday, descended by a flight of stairs 
into the old rich flower-garden, still gay with 
— of old-fashioned flowers; and the great 
_ house, so large, so lofty, with its air of wealth, 
and place, and old magnificence, filled Zaidee 
with a great thrill of pleasure and of pride. As 
she made her way by the garden path to the 
Other side of the house, looking up at it with 
sitmple delight and admiration, and pausing to 
see far off the hills of Wales, and a beautiful 
—— of green fields and woodlands without 
is domain, Zaidee could not ress her ex- 
ultation. ‘And this is Philip’s—and Philip 
is the true head of the house—and Castle 
Vivian has come back to him,”’’ said Zaidee. 
She spoke under her breath, but still she started 
to see Philip himself ne roaching her. A glow 
of pleasure was on ip’s face, but still he 
drew back, and bowed, and was ceremonious. 
He offered her his arm with the respect of a 
éourtier. He called her cousin; and Zaidee 
fee up gt him poe Rag to say, as she 
ntended to say, Philip, are you angry?” 

The two continued tffeir walk together in silenee. 
She suffered him to lead her quietly, and did not 
ask where he was going; but where he was 
ing was simply out of the flower-garden into 

e park, dotted with trees, and un- 
dulating into knolls and hollows, covered with 
the richest He led her to one of 





wooked back 


with a tender brightness. ‘You are glad that 
I have Castle Vivian,’”’ said 3 ** do yn 
know how I have it, Zaidee?’’. He had never 
called her Zaidee before, and she looked up 
gratefully, thinking the cloud had away. 

But it did not seem that Philip could bear this 
upward look, for he turned his from her a 
little, and led her down again rather abruptly, 
as he began to speak in the plainest and most 
matter-of-fact style. ‘* Sir Francis Vivian had 
no son,” said’ Philip; ** his only heir was a favor- 


ite adopted child, and he would not confer the - 


lands of the Vivians upon one who bore another 
name. So he bequeathed to me the house itself, 


on condition that I was able to purchase the « 


lands attached toit for a sum he named — a suf- 
ficient sum to endow richly his adopted son. I 
was able to do this by good fortune —and now 
the chief branch of our family is once more 
seated in its original place.”’ 

He ended abruptly as he had began; and but 
that he kept her hand very closely upom his 
arm, Zaidee would have thought she was a t 
incumbrance to him, and that he wished her 


away. 

‘* When I left the Grange first, I was continu- 
ally dreaming of happy chances to bring me 
home again,’’ said Zaidee, ‘* but I wonder that I 
never thought of this, the best way of all. 
imagined you a very great man often, and gave 
you every kind of rank and honor; but I never 
thought of Castle Vivian; I never thought of the 
other family house, which we must always have 
even a greater pride in than even in our own 

” 


- You gave me rank and honor, did you?’’ 
said Philip, melting a little. ‘ Well, I thought 
of you often enough, Zaidee; many a day.’’ 
When he said this they were at the door, and 
Philip escaped hastily with the look of a hem oi 
‘«*There was surely nothing wrong in t ng 
of me,’’ Zaidee said to herself as she threaded 
those lofty passages to her own room. When 
she arrived there, and by chance saw herself in 
the mirror, with the faint color of her cheek 
freshened by the morning, and her eyes full of 
light and pleasure, Zaidee was struck with o 
momentary consciousness. She went away from 
the glass in great haste with a blush of shame; 
at that moment, of all moments, Sophy’s burst 
of triumph ‘‘a great beauty !”’ flashed into Zai- 
dee’s mind. If she was a great beauty, poor 


Zaidee could not help it; but she arranged her ~ 


morning-dress very r idly, and kept far away 
from the mirror. Zaidee was sadly ashamed of 
herself when this annoying consciousness came 
to her mind. 

**May I come in?” said Mary Camberland, 
as she opened the door. ‘I wonder what I am 


to call you now; it®must be Lizzy still. And 
how could you keep such a secret ? You 
might have told me; indeed » you 
secret heiress — you lady of m 7 L remem- 


ber such quantities of things now, about how 
you used to talk at Ulm, and words I thought so 
strange. Of course, if mamma had known, or 


and ; 
upon the beaiatfil pie of building} Aunt Burtonshaw, your secret would have been 


re them, ‘on which the 


sun shone’ no secret; but you might have trusted me.” — 
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“¢f dared not trust any one, Mary,” said 
Zaidee. 


And to think how slow Percy: was,’’ con- 
tinued. Mary, who had by no means exhausted 
her own self-congratulations, ‘and how ready 
to believe that I myself, and only me, was anx- 
ious to see Philipon his way home. He said I 
had a right to wy whim —simple Percy !— and 
after all, the dog was a greater assistance to. him 
than I was in finding you out; for he had found 
oe out before you discovered yourse}f. Poor 

ylvo, Lizzy, what will become of him? He will 
go away to the delights of savagery; he will 
shoot elephants, or be an Abyssinian dandy, and 
Sylvo’s place will go to waste, and all the while 
your cousin Philip and you will look at each 
other. What dol mean? Ido not mean any- 
thing, my princess — but there is Mrs. Burling- 
ton coming to rejoice over you, and I will go 
away.”’ . 


CHAPTER XXXIII. -—- SOPHY. 


‘¢ Mrs. Buriincron !”’ 

** Yes, indeed, it is sop Zay,’’ said Sophy, 
shaking her pretty head with mock melancholy 
as she came in; ‘‘ everybody must be Mrs. some- 
thing, you know, and we are all very happy. 
But Zay, Zay! I want you to tell me from the 
very beginning. And are you glad to be home? 
And you were nearly breaking yout heart when 
mamma was ill, Miss Cumberland says? Do 
you think Philip is changed? did you not wonder 
to hear that Margaret was married to a Powis, 
after all? and do you know Elizabeth’s little girl, 
the dearest of all the children, is called Zaidee? 
Dear Zay, you are our own now, you are no one 
else’s. Begin at the beginning, where you went 
as ® governess — Mrs. Disbrowe’s. What in the 
world did you teach the children, Zaidee? — did 
you tell them stories? for you know you never 
would learn anything else yourself.’’ 

**T could not teach them at all,’’ said Zaidee, 
** and they would not have me. I thought they 
were very right at the time; but they were cruel 
—children are very cruel sometimes— and I 
wished for nothing but to die.’’ 

** And then?’’ cried Sophy, Sophy was very 
ourious to hear the whole. 

*¢ And then I went to Mrs. Lancaster’s, and 
met Aunt Burtonshaw; good Aunt Burtonshaw ! 
I should have died, and never seen this day, if 
it had not been for her,’’ said Zaidee; ‘‘ and I 
went to Ulm with her, to be a companion to 


‘*To Ulm !—where is that?’’ said Sophy. 
‘© Mamma heard you had gone abroad, and they 
went everywhere seeking you, and every one of 
them saw you somewhere, Zaidee. It had never 
oy 9 gga for I am sure they did not go to 


**It is on the Danube. We were there a 
ye onytheendeeer *¢ and then when 
rs. Cumberland said I should be 

called by their name, and be her adopted 
— T have been very kind to me, 
Sophy—as kind as they were to Mary. But 
first 1 found that book —an old woman had it — 
an old Welsh servant, who was a servant at 









Prater hy cert ta 
; ut in the 
library, thy had the same binding as all 
the other Did you see it, that strange 
legacy?’ I thought Grandfather Vivian was 
leading me then; and when I found the book, I 
was very ill, and had a fever. I thought at first 
I would have come home, but it was not enough 
for Philip, and I never knew he had gone to 
India: I thought he was at the Grange, and 
you were all happy at home.’’ ; 
‘*Happy at home, when we had lost you, 
Zay!*’? cried Sophy; ‘*the Grange was never 
like its own self again. We will kéep Philip’s 
birthday at home this year — we will keep it? 
at Briarford— you shall ask every one of us to 
come to the Grange. But after your fever, 
Zaidee, what happened then? ’’ 
- © We travelled a t deal, and then we came 
back to England. I was afraid to come to 


‘| land,’’ said Zaidee; ‘‘ and so indeed we had not 


been very long settled here when Mary met 
Percy. I went one evening in the carriage’ to 
bring her home, and then I saw him. I 

not tell who he was, Sophy, and yet I knew 
him; and then I heard it was Mr. Vivian, the 
great author! and then hecame to Twickenham, 
and I read his books, and I was very proud, 
you may be sure. But to hear of you all as if 
I was a stranger, and ‘to hear Elizabeth’s little 
girl called Zaidee, and to hear that Aunt Vivian 
was ill, and Philip coming home—O, Sophy, 
Thad nearly broken my heart !”’ 

**But it is all over now, dear Zay,—dear 
Zay!”’ cried Sophy, with her arms round her 
recovered companion. ‘‘ And you were grieved 
to hear that Philip had gone to India; and you 
ventured to write and send the deed. Do you 
know, we began to be so eager every pos 
after your first letter came. Mamma said you 
would be sure to write again, and at first she 
was quite confident of finding you. But never 
mind all that — you are found now, Zaidee, and 
you will never be lost again. Come down 
stairs, where they are all waiting for us. Where 
did you get the grayhound, Zay ?— was it onl: 
one of Sir David’s hounds? for poor Sermo 
not living now, to stalk after you. I think I 
should not have known you so soon but for the 
dog. Poor Sermo pined and died when you were 
gone. I have so much to tell you, and so much 
to ask you. Do you think Philip is changed? 
But come, they are waiting for us down stairs.’’ 

‘* Here is Sophy, with Miss Vivian; and here 
is the whole. breakfast-table in alarm, lest our 
heroine should have disappeared again,’’ said 
the stately Sir David Powis, as Zaidee followed 
her cousin into the well-filled breakfast-room. 

‘* Miss Vivian !’’ said Sophy; ‘‘ only think, 
mamma, what'a devastation when Zaidee comes 
to be Miss Vivian? Elizabeth was Miss Vivian 
when Zaidee went away. Then it was Margaret’s 
turn and mine, and now there is only the 
youngest, There is no Miss Vivian in the world 
but Zay !’ 

‘* Zaidee, come to me,’’ said Margaret, with a 
little authority ; ‘“mamma had you all last 
night, and Sophy has had you this morning, and 





. to discover it all! 
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Zaidee. It 

Herbert has a little of it. Did you see my boy, 
Zaidee? And you saw all Elizabeth’s children? 
Why have you stayed so long away from home, 
you foolish child? You don’t know how we have 
wished for you, and searched for you. Sophy 
sobbed herself to sleep I cannot tell how many 
nights after you were lost, and we did nothing 
but dream of you night and day. I never hear 
‘the winter wind even at Powisland but I listen 


adopted sister should be Percy’s betrothed! — 


Cumberland, and of Miss Cumberland’s sister, 
who was like our Elizabeth, how little we dreamt 


was @ servant to his family. Everything is so 
wonderful about this child— Grandfather Viv- 
ian’s book, and the person who served the 
Powises —she must have been quite surrounded 
with things belonging to the family. You must 
have remembered us as well, Zaidee, as we re- 
membered you.’’ 

When Lady Powis paused to take breath, Mrs. 
Burtonshaw eagerly took the opportunity. ‘‘My 
dear child,’’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw, ‘‘I am sure 
Tshall never be able to call you anything but 
Elizabeth, or to think you belong to another 
family. Indeed, I am sure I never shall; and 
to think we should have had her so long, and 
never found this out. Maria Anna!— and Mary 
But my dear Mary always 
was so sensible a child. We will all find it very 
dull going back to Twickenham, and leaving you 
behind, my dear love; and Sylvo will never 
believe it, I am sure. It will be very dreary 
for me, Elizabeth, and Maria Anna will feel it a 
great deal, and so will Mr. Cumberland. I think 
we-will never be able to stay in that house when 
we lose both Mary and you.’’ 

**The house is necessarily imperfect, sister 
Burtonshaw,”’ said Mr. Cumberland. ‘ Improve- 
ments ae nt hy Ce oo eg - a place well 
planned from inning. have a t 
mind to begin anew — the Elizabethan style has 
its advantages; and I hear a great deal of the 
adaptability of glass. What do you think of 

and iron as materials for your cottages, 

ir David? —a beautiful material, brilliant and 
inex: ive, and capable of very rapid erection. 
By way, I know of nothing better adapted to 
mage the artistic education of the people. 
light iron shafts take the most beautiful 
forms; and as for color, nothing can excel glass. 
sea a row of cottages now, instead of the 
affairs, with low walls and thatched 

roof, springing up to the light with these glitter- 
ing arches. pend u it, sir, a very great 
moral influence is in the nature of our houses. 
You could not do anything so sure to correct the 





faults of your peasantry as to build them palaces 


of glass. 
“It certainly would be an effectual lesson 
throwing stones,’’ said Sir David Powis, 
ith well-bred gravity. : 

‘* But, Mr. Cumberland, only think how 
cold!’ cried Sophy, whose app sion Was.as 
practical and matter-of-fact as ever; ‘‘they 
could never stand a gale at Briarford; and then 
——why, it would quite be living in public; 
everybody would see everything they did.’’ 

**So much the better for their ae re 
and purity of character,’’ said Mr. Cumberland; 
**so much the better, my dear madam — and an 
immediate cure to the dangerous propensity of 
the poorer classes for throwing stones, as Sir 
David very justly says—but perfectly capable 
of a high rate of temperature, as our conser- 
vatories show. I should not be at all surprised 
if the old proverb of ‘those who live in glass 
houses’ had a prophetic reference to this beau- 
tiful suggestion. We do our ancestors very poor 
justice, Sir David. I am convinced per- 
ceived the capacity of a great many things that 
we, with all our boasts, are only beginning to 
put into use. I consider this an admirable op- 
portunity for a great moral reformation —to a 
man who considers the welfare of his country a 
perfectly sufficient reason for acquiring land.’’ 

And Mr. Cumberland turned immediately to 
the Times Supplement of yesterday, and began 
to turn over its advertisements with an inter- 
ested eye. Mr. Cumberland already felt ‘a disin- 
terested necessity for becoming a landed — 
etor, and in imagination saw his glittering line 
of novel cottages, the inhabitants of which should 
be effectually convinced of the damage of throw- 
ing stones, shining under the sun, with a sheen 
of reflection against which the homely thatched 
roof had no chance. Sir David Powis, who was 
a satirist, and loved ‘‘a character ’’ with his 
whole heart, drew near Mr. Cumberland with 
the most benevolent eagerness to ascertain the 
particulars of his scheme; and Philip was being 
questioned at one end of the table, Zaidee at the 
other. The family party abounded in conversa- 
tion, every one had so much to ask, and so much 
to tell; and though Zaidee was the greater won- 
der of the two, and somewhat eclipsed Philip, 
Philip had been absent equally long, and had a 
larger stock of adventures. The very servants 
moved about in quickened time in that buzz of 
happy commotion —the wide family circle was 
so full of life. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.-——THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 


To the much amazement of all the meg a 
appeared that Philip was anxious to go to 

don before proceeding to the Grange, which was 
still ‘‘ home’? toall these Vivians. Grandfather 
Vivian’s will had to be proved and established, 
dnd Zaidee formally invested with her property, 
and. Philip had business of his own in town. 
Philip proposed a family migration thither; he 
was Po ae pte gin of the loss which Zaidee’s 
kind fri must feel in losing her so suddenly. 
‘*T do not care to part with you, mother, even 
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for a day,’’ said 5 ‘and it is hard to sep. 
arate my cousin from her old life so hurriedly.”’ 

‘* But, Philip it isno worse, at the very 
than if she had been married, ’’ said hy ; 
‘when she married, of course, she must have 
left Mrs. Cumberland. Miss Cumberland her- 
self must leave home when she is married. It 
may be very hard, you know, but we all have to 
do it, and this is no worse than Zaidee’s mar- 
riage would be.’’ But to the surprise of Sophy, 
Philip regarded with considerable haughtiness 
the prospect of Zaidee’s marriage. It did not 
seem at all an agreeable object of contemplation 
to the head of the house. He withdrew from 
the question with great gravity and stateliness, 
and with considerable embarrassment mingling 
in hisusual deference, turned to Zaidee herself. 
*¢ If it is only a whim, will you humor it? ’’ 
said Philip, bending over Zaidee’s hand.  ‘‘I 
would rather have a little time elapse before we 
all go back to the Grange ; our old home is very 
dear to us all, but I ask for a few weeks’, a very 
few weeks’, delay.” 

Zaidee became. embarrassed, too, in sight of 
Philip’s embarrassment; she withdrew from him 
a little, and her eyes fell under his glance with 
an uncomfortable consciousness. Wondering, as 
she did, what Philip could mean, Zaidee did not 
inquire into it; she consented to his wish readily, 
but with considerable confusion. “If Zaidee 
will invite us, let us all keep Philip’s birthday 
at home in the Grange,’ cried Sophy: and to 
this there was a universal assent. But when 

and Zaidee, with Percy for their squire, 
and Mrs. Burlington for their chaperone, set out 
on a day’s visit to the old family dwelling-place, 
Philip evaded all invitations to accompany them, 
He preferred not to see the Grange till his busi- 
ness was done, and all his plans concluded. No- 
body could understand Philip, and mysterious 
whispers of wonder stole through the family, and 
Sophy and Margaret held synods upon him. 
ld Philip be *‘ in love,’’ that mysterious con- 
dition which these old married ladies were amused 
at, yet interested in? Elizabeth, for her part, 
only smiled when she was introduced to these 
discussions. Nobody was jealous of Elizabeth 
— yet Lady Powis did grudge a little that the 
newly-returned and well-beloved brother should 
not give his confidence equally to all. 

But, as it happened, Philip had not given his 
confidence to any one, if he had a confidence to 
give. The family assembly dispersed from Cas- 
tle Vivian to gather again at the Grange; and 
Philip and Percy and Aunt Vivian accompanied 
the Cumberland family to.London. Zaidee was 
still Elizabeth, their adopted daughter, to these 
kind people; she was still Aunt Burtonshaw’s 
dear child, though Aunt Burtonshaw’s hopes for 
Sylvo grew fainter and fainter; and the house at 
Twickenham was honored to receive Mrs. Vivian, 
who would not again lose sight of the long-lost 
child. Tothe kind but somewhat imperious mis- 
tress of the Grange, Mr. Cumberland’s porch 
was an intolerable nuisance; she had much ado 


ene from sweeping forth its inap- 
propriate » who, indeed, made themselves 
somewhat embarrassing neighbors even to Mrs. 


worst, | ed 





Cumberland. Silver spoons were continually slid- 


or bread; and the benevolent dolphin of the foun- 
tain was since robbed of his enamelled cup. 
But, last worst, the unkindest cut of 
those urchins, for whose benefit Mr. Cumber! 
besought his wealthy brethren to decorate with 
mon the front of their houses, took into 
their independent British minds to pelt Mr. Cum- 
berland’s own monogram with > and, find- 
ing it an admirable butt, persevered till the phi- 
lanthropist found only bits of the dragon’s tail ~ 
and morsels of the gilding peering out, unfortu- 
nate memorials of the cannonade. ‘If these 
little vagabonds had been bred in houses of crys- 
tal, it would have fared better with this ornamen- 
tation, for which they do not yet show themselves 
sufficiently educated,’ said Mr. Cumberland, 
undismayed. ‘Sir David Powis is a very sen- 
sible man} sister Burtonshaw. The next gener- 
ation will be better taught. You shall see no 
missiles either of stone or clay in the hands of 
the boys of my cottages. We will refine these 
uncultivated natures, sister Burtonshaw — never 
fear !’’ and Mr. Cumberland retired to perfect 
his plan for the construction of cottages of iron 
and glass. 

** Sylvo is ey [er for a week or two, Elis- 
abeth,’’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw. ‘‘ Poor Sylvo, 
I am sure you will be kind to him, my darling, 
and not send the poor boy away. He isa very 
different man from Mr. Vivian, my love. I do 
not deny that Mr. Vivian is handsome, Elizabeth, 
and a very fine young man; but I am afraid he 
always takes his own way. Now Sylvo, though 
he is so manly, is so easy and so good, that any 
oe: loves can make him do anything, my dear 
c 99 
‘*Sylvo is very good and very kind. I know 
he is, Aunt Burtonshaw,’’ said Zaidee. ; 


to go to the Grange, that place of yours, my 
dear; but Mr. Vivian wanted to come to Lon- 
don, and therefore we came; and all your trouble 
and your running away was because Mr, Vivian 
would not hear reason. I like him very well; 
he is & very handsome young man, and I do not 
wonder his family are proud of him;‘but I do 
not think I should like to marry Mr. Vivian, 
Elizabeth; mene deal different from my 
Sylvo. I am id he always takes his own 


aide did not dispute the fact, for in her se- 
cret heart she was ly disturbed about Philip. 
What Philip was doing was not at present very 
well known to any of them. He lived in London 
with Percy, but came faithfully with Percy every 
night to visit the family at Twickenham. 

had made the boldest dash into the business of 
his legitimate profession. Some one who knew 
the family, and admired the genius of it, had 





'. made 
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retained him to advocate his cause in a very 
shortly to be'tried ; and Percy laughed his gay, 
proven h when remonstranges were made 
against his daily visits to his betrothed, and 
when his time of preparation was spoken of. ‘I 
am quite prepared,’ said Percy, and there was 
no farther room to say a word. But one even- 
ing, while they sat in expectation of the brothers, 
Mr. Steele came to pay one of his moe 4 “* Have 

heard what — to young Vivian? ”’ 
“aid Mr. Steele. ss case came on before it 
was , and he got up immediately, and 
most brilliant speech that has been 
heard for years ; but when the young gentleman 
sat down, what do you think he had done, Mrs. 
Burtonshaw? Instead of pleading his client’s 
case, pew gma the opposition — and 

plea !” 

a but too true. Percy came out very 

» Very comical—varying between great 
discomfiture and dency, and fits of over- 
powering laughter. ‘It was not my side, to be 
sure, but it was the right of the question,’ said 

. ‘They could never have gained it with 
their blundering fellow of a leading counsel, who 
could make nothing of it, right or wrong. 
ean’t help it; and now I suppose [ am done; 


' they may call me ‘Single-speech Vivian.’ Alas 


for the-evanescent glory of fees! I will never 
get one again.” 

_It happened, fortunately, that Mr. Cumber- 
land was greatly tickled with this misadventure 
of his son-in-law elect. It struck the philoso- 

*s peculiar sense of humor; and nobody 
a word of blame to say to the gay Percy, 
who was already casting about in his fertile 


was standing by the window with his mother. 
The mirror gave a pretty reflection of these twe 
—the little lady in her widow’s dress, 

a rich India shawl which Philip had 
brought, replacing the Shetland wool one which 
has been worn out before now; but her rich, dim, 
black silk gown, and her widow’s cap the same 
as of old, her waist as slender, her foot in its 


high-heeled shoe, as rapid and as ry — 
her whole person as completely veslidion 2s fairy 
godmother of Zaidee’s fancy as it had ever done; 
while Philip stood beside her in the easy, une- 
laborate dress of an English gentleman, with 
curls clustering about his manly head, 

i —, playfully upon 
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instant Philip Vivian relapses into a 
and deferential paladin — the most chiv- 
knight who ever worshipped his lady 
—and withdraws a step back as his 

i his 


i 





them after an antique fashion, which, in Philip's 
fancy, adds the last aggravation of which -it is 
capable to Zaidee’s singular beauty. This lovely 
ly of romance is that same Zaidee who, witha 
child’s love and unthinking generosity, sacrificed 
all her world of comfort and security for the 
sake of Philip. This is the Zaidee who once 
made a certain to Philip, which roused 
his boyish man only to annoyance and em- 
barrassment; but the Philip of the present time 
has learned an infinite deal of humility from 
those eyes which once appealed to him as the 
highest judge. As he steps back, he makes a 
beseeching sign to his mother, of which Mrs. 
Vivian, who is not in the habit of hiding her 
son’s candle under a measure, takes no notice as 
she — . 
** What do you think Philip has been doing, 
Zaidee? Your cousins’ portions were euddenly 
brought to nothing by that unfortunate will. 
The children were all penniless: Margaret had 
nothing when she married, and neither had 
Sophy, poor child, who had more need for it; 
and Percy has got embarrassed, you know. 
Well, here is Philip, who, after all, did not get 


I| Castle Vivian as an inheritance so much as a 


hase — what do you think he says he has 
doing? He has been settling the portions 
of the younger children upon them —more than 
they could have had, had we kept the Grange— 
very considerable fortunes, indeed, Zaidee. He 
has made himself quite a poor man. Philip 
— not to have done it; what do you say, 
c ? >” 
**T only remember what Philip said to me, 
Aunt Vivian, when I found the will,’’ said 


** And what. was that?’’ said Mrs. Vivian 
eagerly. Philip made a pretence of drawing 
still farther back, }»1t, like a hypocrite, while he 

ed to turn away, only came the nearer. 

** He said it was the office of the head of the 
house to see that the children of the house had 
all their rights,’’ said Zaidee; and she raised to 
wens a those glistening beautiful eyes which 
struck Philip with such profound humility. He 
turned away on the instant, afraid to trust him- 
self, but he could not help hearing the end of 
Zaidee’s sentence. ‘‘ This is Philip’s inheri- 
tance, Aunt Vivian. I understand it—he is 
the head of the house !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXV.-—— CONCLUSION. 


‘* My dear love, Sylvo is coming to-morrow,”’ 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mrs. Burtonshaw was 
nervous about Sylvo’s coming, and told every 
individual in the house, though every one al- 
ready knew. ‘Sylvo came from London, and 
brought with him, instead of the peaceful 

manteau which might have been ex , the 
most marvellous stock of —* Nag 
as Sylvo was pleased to entitle them. 
these were two fowling-pieces, a magnificently 
mounted dirk, and some murderous revolvers, 
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divine. Sylvo was much | to silence for 
the first day of his visit; and though: the leaves 
were thin, and the no longer desirable as a 
couch, Sylvo still ented the group of trees 
among which he had been wont to enjoy: his 
cigar. On’the second day, Sylvo’s mouth was 
3 he had been discovered seated 

trees, polishing with his own hand the silver 
mounting of his favorite revolver. ‘* Mansfield 
is just about setting out; he’s a famous fellow,”’ 
Sylvo. This oracular speech was enough 

to fill his mother with alarm and trembling. 
‘‘Mr. Mansfield is quite a savage,’’ said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, with dignity; “‘I do not wonder 
he should be glad to go backagain. He may be 
quite a fine gentleman among those poor crea- 
tures, Sylvo, but he is not very much at home.’’ 

Sylvo’s «ha, ha’’ came with considerable 
embarrassment from behind his mustache. 
** Fact is, I thought of taking a turn myself, to 
see the world,”’ said Sylvo, ‘‘A man can’t be 
shut up in a house like a girl. Mansfield’s the 
best company going — better than a score of 
your grand men; never have such another 
chance.’? 

**To see the world? *’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
«* What do you call seeing the world, you poor 
~% boy? And there is my dear darling 

ild, Elizabeth, you will leave her pining, you 
unfeeling great fellow, and never say’a word ? ’” 

*‘ Much she cares!’ said Sylvo, getting up 
very hastily. ‘‘If she is a beauty, what have I 
got to do with it, when she won’t have me? I'll 
be off, mother; you can keep the place, and’ see 

all right. Mansfield ’s a long way better 

than Elizabeth for me.’’ 
- My dear boy, she would have you. Do not 
and leave us, Sylvo; she will break 
Cease,” said simple Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

But Sylvo only whistled a long, shrill “‘ whew!’’ 
of undutiful scepticism. ‘I know better,”’ said 
Sylvo; and he went off to his cigar. 

And thus was the exit of Sylvester Burton- 
shaw. Sylvo may write a book when he comes 
nome, for anything that can be predicted to the 
contrary. Sylvo, #t the moment, lives 
a life which the vagrants in Mrs. Cumberland’s 
poe would sink under ina week. Sylvo tramps 

refoot over burning deserts, hews his way 
through unimaginable jungle, fights wild beasts, 
and has a very hard struggle for his savage ex- 
istence; all for no reason in the world, but 


‘because he happened to be born to wealth and 


leisure, and found it a very slow thing to be an 
ish country gentleman. No wonder the 
savages whom Sylvo emulates open their heathen 
eyes in the utmost wonder; he does it for pleas- 
ure, this ext: Englishman, and roars 
his ‘‘ha, ha,’’ out of his forest of beard, over 
all his voluntary hardship. Savage life has no 
such jomenon; and, for the good of society, 
when. he comes home, Sylvo will write a book. 
* Sylvo will be quite happy —it will do him 
good, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said Mary Cumber- 
? 


Mary will bea bride so soon, there is little 
time to think of ing else — for Percy, with 
his younger brother’s fortune, can be content 
with that other profession of literature, in which 
he cannot have the same brilliant misadventures 
asin the learned mysteries of law-~and there 


among | is to be a marriage here at Twickenham. But 


all this while the great mirror over the wall; 
when it holds up its picture of Zaidee’s beautiful 
face, chronicles:a constant shade of perplexity 
an anxious cloud upon this fair brow of hers, 
which is like the brow of a queen. There isno 
understanding Philip —he is a perpetual mys- 
tery with his reserve and courtly politeness; and 
now his birthday is approaching very closely, 
and they all prepare to go home to the Grange. 

It is wild October weather on the hill of Briar- 
ford. Over that great waste of sky the clouds 
are hurrying in the wildest flight, and this bold 
gale nas pleasure in tossing them close upom 
each other in black, tumultuous masses, and 
scattering them abroad anon with a shout of 
triumph. There is no change upon the wet, 
green carpet of these Cheshire fields, and there - 
are still the old gables and haystacks of Briar- 
ford, the square tower of the church among 
these little plumes of blue smoke, and the dwarf 
oaks in the hedge-rows shaking their knotted 
branches and remainder leaves in the face of the 
strong blast. Above here, on the: lawn. ef: the 
Grange, the winds are rushing together, as the 
strangers think, from every quarter under 
heaven ; but even the strangers feel the wild 
exhilaration of the sweeping gale, which raises 
their voices into gay shouts of half-heard words 
and laughter, and keeps up a perpetual, riot 
round this exposed and far-seeing . dwelling. 


her | place. The sea is roaring with an angry curl 


upon yonder line of sand-banks far away-—~a 
lingering line of red among yonder storm-clouds 
tells of the sunset, as it yields unwillingly to- 
night — and all these solitary lines of road trace 
out the silent country, travelling towands. the 
sky ; but there is no Mariana now at the window 
of the Grange, looking for the wayfarer who 
never comes. The ~ and genial fire-light 
gleams between the heavy mullions of the great 
window; there is light in the library, light in 
the young ladies’ room — the bright cross light 
of old. The modern windows at the other end 
of the drawing-room are draped once: moré to 
their feet with crimson curtains, but \no. veil 
shuts out that glimpse of wild sky, with‘its tu- 
mult of cloud and wind, across which these 
great’ mullions of stone print themselves’ like 
bars. There is Mrs. Vivian’s easy-chair and)her 
high footstool; there is Percy’s writing-table, 
heer Percy has been king : fot toallne 
itary newspaper, at whic p no lon 
<* pshaws,” but sometimes laughs outright. But 
in allthis familiar room there is no li ne Obtect 
familiar; there is only ‘a grou ~ 
e fire. ’ 


“and you have still two children —you | Sophy is wasting her dressing. to 
have Eli and me.’’ ” Ma berland, but there ere still two beati- 


Whereupon Aunt Burtonshaw wipes her kind 
eyes, and is comforted. 





ary 
tiful faces reflected dimly in the little mirror 
over the bright fireplace of the young ladies’ 
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room. One of them, in its matronly fulness and 
sweet tranquillity, is Elizabeth Vivian; the other 
has a shadow on its beauty. Zaidee is in her 
own house, but Zaidee is not at rest. 

**Philip says perhaps — ps he may still 
return to India,’’ says ee. ** Even 
Vivian does not undo the harm I did, Elizabeth. 
I think Philip is changed.”’ 

**And I will tell you what I think,’’ said 
Elizabeth, drawing close to her the beautiful 
eheek which was so like her own. ‘I have 
always thought it through all our trouble, and I 
have always been right, Zaidee ; we will wait 
quietly, and see what God is pleased to make of 
this, door child. I fear no change.’’ 

**You said that long ago, before I left the 
Grange,’’ said Zaidee. 

** Did I say it of Bernard? I forget now that 
Bernard is not myself,’’ said Elizabeth with a 
smile, and in those sweet tones which came to 
every one like the voice of peace. ‘Iam a good 
prophet, then, for this came true.’’ 

And Elizabeth left the young heiress alone 
\ with her thoughts. These were not desirable 
companions for Zaidee. She came into the 
drawing-room, paused a moment before the great 
window to look at the sky and the clouds, paused 
again to speak to the children, and then, struck 
by a sudden fancy, went to the library to look 
for Grandfather Vivian’s book, which had been 
restored to its place there. The library was half 
lighted, the curtains were not drawn, the open 
sky looked in once more, and Zaidee started to 
see Philip sitting in the partial lighi by the table, 
leaning his head upon his hands. 

She would have turned back again, but he rose 
and brought her to the table ; she stood by him 
for a moment there, with the strangest unspeak- 
able embarrassment. In the darkness, Zaidee’s 
beautiful cheek burned with a blush of recollec- 
tion : she remembered the last time she stood by 
Philip’s side in this ent—she remem- 

her own child’s heart troubled to its depths, 
and the young man’s momentary harshness and 
h shame. It was the same scene, the same 
light, the same uncurtained window ; and 





there stood the elbow-chair, in which she fancied 
Grandfather Vivian might sit exulting in the 
success of his evil purpose. Zaidee stood quite 
still, neither moving nor speaking. Was Grand- 
father Vivian looking on now? 

Then Philip said, BS nny eis ~ — called 
her so — ee did not up pleasure 
—she die looked down all the more, and 
felt her blush burn warmer upon her cheek. 
Philip took the only mode which remained to 
him of ascertaining what her eyes were dream- 
ing of. He stooped so low that his proud head 
touched those hands of Zaidee’s which unwil- 
lingly submitted to be held in Philip’s hand — 
and then the head of the house spoke to the 
heiress of the Grange. 

‘* Zaidee, what did you say to me when we 
were last here together? Do you remember? 
That pure child's heart of yours that feared no 
evil — Zaidee, where is it now? ’’ 

Zaidee made no answer — but she stood: quite 
still, with her blush burning on her cheek, and 
the tears in her eyes. 

‘*T am aot so disinterested as you were. You 
kill me if you send me away,’’ said Philip. <I 
have no thought of generosity for my part, Zai- 
dee. I confess it is myself and my own happi- 
ness Iam thinking of. I cannot be content to 
share you with my mother, with Sophy and Mar- 
garet and Elizabeth. You drive me now to the 
humblest attitude, the meanest argument. You 
little Zaidee, who once would have married 
Philip, will you do it now?—or will you send 
me to India again to throw my life away ?’’ 

How Philip pleaded further, there is no record, 
—but Philip neither threw his life away nor 
went to India. Philip Vivian of Castle Vivian 
and of Briarford, the head of the house, has 
the most beautiful wife in all Cheshire, not even 
excepting Mrs. Bernard Morton ; and after all 
the grief and sacrifice and suffering it has ooca- 
sioned, this will of Grandfather Vivian has 
become the most harmless piece of paper in the 
world, and it is not of the slightest importance 
to any creature which of these two claimants 
is the true heir of the Grange. 





Torxry anv Rome. —In Dr. Watts’ Reliquie 
Juveniles, Miscellaneous Thoughts in Prose 
and Verse, &c., I find an article headed, 
** Babylon Destroyed, or the 187th Psalm trans- 
lated,’’ from which I extract the following pas- 
sage : 

“ This particular Psalm could not well be con- 
verted into Christianity, and therefore it appears 
here in its Jewish The v ce de- 
nounced against Babylon, in the close of it, shall 
beexecuted (said a great divine) upon Anti-Chris- 
tian Rome ; but he was uaded the Turks 
must do it ; for Protestant hearts, said he, have 
too much com in them to embrue their 
hands in such a bloody and terrible execution.’’ 





What divine is here referred to, and where is 
the opinion given? In the same volume, I find 
the idea of a Crystal Palace. An article on 
«The Temple of the Sun ’’ thus commences : 


“If I were an idolater, and would build a 
le for the Sun, I should make the whole 
fabrick to consist of glass; the walls and roof of 
it should be all over t, and it should 
need no other windows. Thus I might every 
where behold the glory of the God that I worship, 
and feel his heat, and rejoice in his light, and 
partake of the vital influences of that illustrious 
star in every part of his temple.’ 
H. Marri. 
Haurrax. 


— Notes and Queries. 
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THE “RISING SPIRIT OF “SPECULATION. 


From. The Examiner, 27 Oct. 
FILLIBUSTERING. 


We are in danger of doing too much honor 
to the lawless ion of the t American 
community. Such it would be, to credit 
them with enough either of power in them- 
selves, or: of social influence with their 
countrymen, to bring the two freest countries 
on the earth to the verge of quarrel. 

Remembering what the Americans are, let 
us at least not be eager to meet half way 
even the -ssases ay | of such a strife. Men 
of our own race, they have conquered on a 
distant continent not anly more liberty than 
their ancestors were able to in peace 
when won at home, but a little more than 
they themselves know quite how to enjoy, 
without the drawback of excesses which their 
form of government fails to check. But for 
the perfection of a republic it is indispensable 
that there should be a widely-diffused spirit 
of justice innate in the people; and however 
prominent every exception to this rule in 
America is by the nature of things made, 
the simple fact that the republic still exists, 
that it maintains oné of the highest positions 
in the world, and has commanded, hitherto 
the full respect of England, is quite sufficient 
proof of its establishment, generally, on a 
sound and firm foundation. We have no 

ight to confound with the healthy opinion 
of America the cries of faction which in all 
republics find necessarily more uncontrolled 
utterance than elsewhere, or to condemn its 
38 ame too hastily for those outbreaks of 

wlessness which only the spread of sound 
Opinion and feeling under a free constitution 
cough trials of strougth which young ropub- 
rough trials of stre whic nD, mM 
lics have at all times to leilec: cod that 
America survives them proves not that they 
are, but that they are not, of her essence. In 
spite of them the Government of the United 

exists. 

We hold it eevee to be quite beside 
every wise to show ourselves in an. 
degree forward with anger at any wetted 
. a in that ronment which it may 

ible to meet rudence and temper. 
All’ who desire to mh and extend tthe 
liberty of nations can wish only success to 
our countrymen in America. Let us rather 
be eager to forgive their occasional stumbling 
upon a difficult and surely noble path. In 
every way it behooves us to help them, even 
by some little sacrifice of mere pride, as a 
much-needed example to the nations which 
hold to old creeds of despotism. Any violent 
check to the upward progress of America 
inflicted by — Britain, except under such 
provocation as it is not easy to imagine -pos- 
sible, would disgrace the annals of this 
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country forever, and to a serious degree re- 
tard te of all true civilization. 
That her really influential men are dis- 
posed to sanction wild en of piracy we 
will not believe. Fillibustering is no limb 
of the republican state, but an excrescente 
requiring to be cut out of it. The art of 
surgery may be performed, we honestly 
believe, without giving just occasion of 
offence. 
A strong English fleet assembles at Ber- 
muda rea y to act if need should arise for 
action. The apprehenson is that a descent 
may be made on Hayti as a step towards 
Cuba, but we are not pledged, or should not 
be pledged, to the protection of that miser- 
ably mismanaged Spanish possession, which 
sooner or later the United States must seize 
if they be so evilly minded, in despite of all 
Europe may do to the contrary” Some indeed 
hint at a design against Ireland; but the 
Government can scarcely share this impres- 
sion, or the fleet would not have been sent 
out of the Irish seas. If you expect a bur- 
glary in Piccadilly Pike do not draft off your 
lice into Bermondsey. In any case let us 
y all means prevent fowies people of every 
sort from intruding upon our Scere 
and for the rest show what forbearance we 
can. Against states affecting to hold within 
themselves all necessary powers of repression, 
much grave complaint and virtuous indig- 
nation may fairly be expressed for permitting 
what they knew how to prevent. But as to 
America we ought to know, and if we have 
read anything of history must know, what 
is the truth; and let us act upon it in a 
practical and manly temper. At a time 
when we are beating down the despotism of 
the East, we owd it to humanity to treat 
with forbearance, nay, with all due gener- 
osity and sympathy, whatever difficulties 
may beset the course of freedom in the West. 
Great indeed should be the cause of offence 
before we so much as think of those men as 
enemies who are allied to us not only by 
blood and race, but by that common love 
of public liberty which sorely needs to be 
more widely spread among the nations of the 
world. 





From The Economist, 17 Nov. 

THE RISING SPIRIT OF SPECULATION. 
Tere are very few now engaged in con- 
ducting the commerce of this country who 
have not been actively connected with it suf- 
ficiently long to remember the latter half of 
the year 1847. The great panic of that year, 
which began in the month of August and 
continued with increasing intensity all Sep- 

tember and a part of October, was 

by a premonitory pressure in the month of 











April. ‘That pressure, th short, was 
oak 2 severe. It will perhaps be remem- 
that the commercial authority 
of the day, the late Lord Ashburton, speak- 
ing then in the Senate, declared that in his 
opinion the commerce of the country had 
never at any former time been in a more 
healthy state, and that whatever inconven- 
ience might be caused by the mad railway 
speculations which for the three precedin 
years had so much occupied the attention o 
the public and absorbed the floating capital 
of the country, he could at least congratu- 
late the House of Lords that trade was sound, 
The Noble Lord went further, if our recol- 
lection is correct, and published a pamphlet 
in which he repeated similar statements. 
Under such a conviction, which was general 
in the country and dwelt upon by the press, 
the pressure of April passed away, and strange 
as it may appear, speculation, in place of 
ing checked and controlled by the warning, 
seemed to have been only promoted by it. 
During the three succeeding months great 
excitement prevailed, and the price of wheat 
was run up to an average of five guineas the 
uarter, enormous orders were sent to the 
nited States and other countries for wheat 
and flour at corres ing prices ;— other 
articles of foreign produce less or more shared 
the excitement; and operations ‘‘on the 
spot,” ‘‘ to arrive,’ and in the shape of 
‘ orders transmitted abroad at extreme lim- 
its,’’ to be executed when and how they 
could, were then entered upon. August 
arrived, and the sequel is too well known. 
Trade which was deemed by the highest au- 
thorities to be quite sound in April, turned 
out to be completely rotten in September. 
Yet,we do not believe that, speaking for the 
country pene , the opinion expressed in 
i by Lord Ashburton was not well found- 
- /No doubt there were some few very ex- 
tensive firms, which turned out to have been 
arnine for some time ina state of insolvency, 
on t and reputation formerly acquired. 
But most of the money that was lost in the 
autumn of 1847, and many of the bankrupt- 
cies which occurred, were the consequences 
of transactions n between April and Sep- 
tember ; — and might to a great extent have 
been ayoided had caution and moderation 
followed the erie g in April. In place of 
that, speculators led the way ; — the legiti- 
mate and even prudent r was 
after them, in numerous cases, in spite of 
himself. At such times, the cautious mer- 
chant, sensible of the voleano on which he 
stands, is obliged either to suffer himself to 
be out of his connection and trade, or 
to with the stream ; — and when the re- 
tributive reaction arrives, which involves the 
speculator in ruin, he finds that he also, an 
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unwilling victim of a mania, suffers enor 
mous losses, by @ fall sa price, not only upon 
his stock on hand, bui on the goods 
which for some time forward are yet to.ar- 
rive. And these losses, taken in connection 
with a general discredit and a severe mone- 
tarial crisis, cause hundreds to succumb: be- 
fore the storm, whose position but a few 
months before was not only quite sound, but 
even flourishi Thus b the acts of a 
comparatively few, the trade of the country, 
which might in April fairly be said to have 
been unwontedly sound, might in September 
disclose a condition of weakness leading to 
losses and ruin svch as were experie: in 
1847. 

Are we to learn byexperience? We know 
that whenever a commercial mania arises, 
there are always those who can ingeniously 
show that: the peculiarities of the moment 
take it out of the category of former pores 
of ulation. This was so in 1825. In 
1836 there were whole sheets of print. ex- 

nded to show that the circumstances of the 

our bore no resemblance to those of 1825, 
and that there were sufficient grounds for not 
anticipating a similar result. Again, in 1847 
there was no lack of arguments to show that 
it bore no resemblance to 1836 or 1825. 
Nevertheless, reaction, panic, and loss, equal- 
ly followed all those periods of undue ex- 
citement. At t, circumstances are 
in said to be altogether different from 
those of any — time. We - at be 
and war is always accompanie i 
prices!! Is this #9? On + ocean 
not true in point of fact ; and in point. of 
reasoning it is contrary to what logic teaches. 
All other things being the same, war is much 
more likely to lead to low prices than to high 
prices ; because the additional taxes which 
we have to Poy limit the power of consump- 
tion. No doubt if the war be of a character 
which interrupts our trade with producing 
countries, and prevents the arrival of sup- 
lies, it may lead to searcity and high prices. 

r if, during 9, war, the Government resorts 
to a suspension of cash payments, and the 
currency becomes depreciated, every article 
will command a nominal high price. But 
in the present war neither of these circum- 
stances exist, except in respect to a very lim- 
ited — of — oN therefore, 

ne , 80 far as the war alone 
ape leer t rather to considered 
as a cause likely to to low than to high 
prices. 

The commercial classes of the present day 
have very recently had a premonitory warn- 
ing. The pressure in April, 1847, was not 
more severe than that of the last six weeks. 
In its character it was very similar. The 
first alarm has passed over; and it is more 
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ROYAL) MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES. 68 


than that thé precautions taken by 
the will for some short time leave the 
country in comparative calm as 
monetary affairs. But the cause of the 
recent préssure is not removed. Notwith- 
epnting ing this, yore ramen singl & — 
speculation, beginning with a single article 
of colonial produce, for which, in the relation 
of supply and demand, there was no doubt 
ample reason for a considerable advance, but 
also already ap tly communicating it- 
self to other leading articles with regard to 
which no such reasons exist, and threatenin 
a, extension to all commodities. 

ill be well, however, if those e in 
trade will bear in mind thé many instances 
} ond have been re rE ne from 
actual scarcity - i ice been 
attained, wit pes tis aa particular 
article, that supplies in un quantities 
and from quarters wholly unlooked-for have 
arrived, and have caused a reaction much 
sooner than had been thought possible, look- 
ing only to the ordinary sources of produc- 
tion. There is also another point which at 


‘such a moment as this is likely to lead to 


much deception. Stocks in first hands become 
tapidly reduced ; importations as they arrive 
are rapidly taken off; the cry arises that 
consumption has overtaken supply, and that 
the demand is not affected even by the high 
price. All this may be very deceptive. 
excitement which begins with importers is 
communicated to dealers, and from dealers 
to shopkeepers ;—and the many thousands 
of which the latter class consists, each at the 
same time increasing his stock, from the im- 
pression that prices will rise still higher, 
produces the appearance of a great 

tion, when, in point of fact, it is only an 
increase of retail stocks to remain on hand, 
in anticipation of future wants. When a 
mania of this kind once begins, it is difficult 
to'say where it will end, but every one who 
justly appreciates the circumstances which 
ate now and which for some time to come 
must continue to press upon our money 
imarket, will well understand how n 

it is to observe the. strictest caution. We 
sincerely trust, that while in November we 
can ely = | that the trade is sound, we 
may not in March be compelled to arrive at 
& different conclusion. 


7 





A Prom the Economist, 17 Nov. 
ROYAL MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES. 


Some weeks ago an article appeated in the 
columns of a powerful contemporary, de- 
nouncing in no measured terms a matrimonial 
alliance which the writer assumed to be con- 
templated by our Royal Family. Some at- 
tention was excited ; but we did not at that 


fotgnnntey all temperate and thinking men, 


or the 
latter, hitherto, they have been almost en- 





time feel ourselves called upon to enter into 
the subject, Arguments so 


preposterous, 
in a tone so unbecoming, could hardly 
il to carry their own refutation in the 


ce, however, the subject has aroused con- 


siderable interest, and we think been very 
much misunderstood, it may not be amiss to 
say a few words upon its real character and - 


In the first place, let it be remembered 


what is the position of our Royal Family, 
Their matrimonial choice is more circum- 
scribed than that of any Royal House in 
Europe. a with a subject is out of 
the question. ic 
Prince is intexdicted. And since almost all 
the Continental Courts are Catholic, the 
Princes and Princesses of England are com+ 


rriage with a Catholie 


Hed to select their partners among the 
yal Families of Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, 
tty States of Germany. To the 


tirely restricted — at the cost or the risk of 
consequences to which we need not more 
particularly allude. Yet no sooner is a sus- 
picion suggested of an intention to emanci- 
pate themselves from this mischievous restric 
tion, than a journal which has generally 
shown better taste and sounder judgment 
raises its voice in clamorous denunciation, 
anda d of alarm is excited in the country 
for which it would be difficult to assign any 
reasonable ground. 

We confess ourselves at a loss to under- 
stand what objection can be urged against 
the union su to be in contemplation, 
That it is-desirable to leave the matrimonial 
choice of the Royal Family as free as para- 
mount political considerations will permit, 
no one-ean deny. Why, then, is this alli- 
ance to be regarded with so much fear and 
dislike? That Prussia is at present unfriendl 
to us, is true. As true is it, that’ th 
unfriendliness is the sentiment of the Court, 
and of the Court alone. It is not the senti- 
ment of the people; it is known not to be 
the sentiment of the heir-presumptive to the 
throne, the father of the presumed bridegroom 
elect of the Princess Royal. Why should he 
be considered as lying under a ban, because 
his brother, the reigning Monarch, is mis- 
chievously influenced by a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Russia ? that the war 
with Russia had never broken out, and that 
the Governments of England and Prussia had 
continued on terms of uninterrupted cor- 
diality, what more fitting consort could have 
been selected foran English Princess than 
the probable successor to the throne of the 
dager Protestant and constitutional king- 

om in Europe, next to her own? What 
choice could have been more popular, what 
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alliance less likely to involve us in German 
bles and continental difficulties? And 
y should the adverse disposition of the 
present King prevent us from welooming the 
t of an intimate and cordial alliance 
with his a oe a et that on 
und taken e objectors to 
proposed union affords the strongest evidence 
of its advisability. The present King of 
Prussia is said to be hostile to England under 
the influence of his family connection with 
the house of Romanoff. Is not this the 
clearest possible proof how much England 
may hope to gain by exercising a corres- 
ponding influence during the succeeding 
reign? Whatever the value we attach to the 
enmity of the present Monarch, the same 
must of — belong to the friendship of 
his successor. In Prussia, the personal in- 
fluence of the King may decide the policy of 
the country. That this influence, exercised 
an unfriendly Monarch, has deprived us 
of a valuable a ys is surely the very worst 
possible reason for our doing all in our 
er to ensure that it shall continue, in a 
ture reign, to be exercised in the same 
spirit of hostility to England. Who can fail 
to perceive that. in proportion as we suffer 
by the alienation or imbecility of King Fred- 
erick William, we should be anxious to secure 
the cordial friendship of the more liberal 
branch of the Royal Family of Prussia? 
Nor can there be any reason to apprehend 
that this alliance will exercise any injurious 
effect upon our own policy. Abroad, the 
influence of the ish Court is the influ- 
ence of re eee to the bres 
trary come with a sin grace from 
those who cannot Selatan how heartily 
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our Court has seconded the policy of the 


nation. How tly has the 
of riary toward ee ben enlmnced and 
confirm the womanly tact and prince: 
courtesy of the Queen Ae whom red 
suspicions — unworthy alike of the Sovereign 
thenation — are . Butat home, 
foreign influence brought to bear upon the 
Court could have but little weight in the 
councils of a eo “gui regne et ne 
gouverne pas.”’ No Ministers would dare 
for an hour to attempt to guide the foreign 
policy of England in obedience to the 
sonal will of the Monarch. They are watched 
by an ambitious and often unscrupulous 
Opposition, ready to demand and scrutinize 
in no friendly spirit their reasons for every 
step. They are, ina word, under a control 
which may at any moment be strictly exer- 
cised — which would call them to account 
the moment they ventured to sacrifice their 
political duty to Court influence or to a mis- 
taken idea of personal loyal — if, indeed, 
— Ministers could ‘ound weak or 
wic 


ceeding. 
We deprecate, in the name of prudence, 
of decency, of justice, the idea that Royal 
i are to be made mere matters of 
State convenience. We regret the intem- 
te and unseemly in which the 
ing journal thought fit to lecture our 
ious Sovereign on her domestic as well as 
er political duties. But we say confidently, 
that it would be difficult for the objectors to 
select, on grounds of policy, a fitter union 
for the Princess-Royal than that which they 
have assailed in terms so violent and in- 

decorous. 





Tae Equrpace In Recent Srreet.— Look at 
and their appointments! Mark 
the exquisite rasagaeyd me ig chariot 
upon, its springs — the sway of its sump- 
tuous hammercloth, in which the unsmiling 
sits buried to the middle — the exact 

of the saddles, setting into the curves of the 
horses’ backs so as not to break, to the most care- 
leas eye, the fine lines which exhibit action and 
! See how they stand er — alert, 
ys obedient to the weight of a silken 
thread; and as the coachman sees you studying 


their nostrils impatiently! Come nearer, and 
find a 





dead-black harness, the modest crest upon the 
panel, the delicate pickins; out of white in the 
wheels, and, if you would venture upon a free- 
dom in manners, look in through the window of 
rose-tinted glass, and see the splendid cushions 
and the costly and splendid adaptation of the 
interior. The twin-mated footmen fly to the 
carriage-door, and the tumed clerk who 
has enjoyed a téte-d-téte for which a prince-royal 
might sigh, and an ambassador might tiate 
whens amen red be , Peta Bien 
presses on the " vehicle 
yields lightly and ps names the slight weight 
of the descending form, the coachman inclines 
his ear for the half-suppressed order from the 
footman, and off whirls the admirable structure, 
compact, true, steady, but magically free and 
fast —as if horses, footmen, and chariot were 
but the parts of somecomplicated centaur — some 
swift-moying monster upon legs and wheels. — 


Willis’ Famous Persons and Famous Places. 





ed enough to contemplate such a pro- 
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